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Preface 


HIS book tells the story of Sidley Baptist Church. I have attempted 

to do that in two ways. The parts of the book in italics record the 

memories of those who recall events of the past. These are transcripts 
vf tape-recorded interviews, which I have carried out within the last year. 
| he transcripts have been edited to the extent that the recollections have 
een assembled in a chronological order, and to clarify meaning. Memories 
©an sometimes be at fault, and there may be details in these passages which 
differ from others’ recollections of events. However, these passages recall 
people and incidents, which are not recorded elsewhere, and provide colour 
iid character to the dry bones of history. 


lhe sources of the information making up the remaining text are listed 
on the following page. This information has been drawn together to attempt 
(o give a chronological account of Sidley Baptist Church. Within this text, 
| have attempted to show a little of the parallel development of the village 
of Sidley itself. 


lt) writing this book, I have received help and assistance from many people. 
| lowever, if there are mistakes in the text, they are mine, and mine alone. 
Any comments or interpretation of events are also mine. Please forgive me 
i! you find errors, or do not agree with my comments. 


| would like to thank: all of those who have given their time to tell me 
of their memories of the church; Margaret Hobbs, for tracking down people 
iid photographs; David and Heather Elliston, who corrected my spelling 
and my grammar; Ruth Haley, from All Nations Christian College, who 
found much of the information about the 1956 Trek Team in the College 
archives; Mrs. Daisy Morgan for allowing me to quote from her unpub- 
lished recollections of her Sidley childhood; Kevin Feakins for drawing the 
wound plans; the staff at Bexhill Library for their consistent help and co- 
operation; my daughter, Hannah, for the portraits of church members on 
the front cover; and finally, my wife Gaye, who, for many weeks and months, 
(thought that I had become glued to the word-processor during the writing 
of this short history. 


PAUL MELLYER 
(tober 1997 
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Introduction 


members from Beulah Baptist Church covenanted together, 


() N 11th February 1948, Sidley Baptist Church was born, as 16 
jointly and publicly, to declare: 


“We do solemnly dedicate ourselves to the Lord Jesus Christ, our 
')ivine Redeemer, and to one another, as brethren and sisters in Him. 


We declare ourselves to be a church of Christ, an habitation of God, 
‘hrough the Spirit, the Head of the Church, and humbly submitting 
ourselves to His government, we enter into covenant with Him, and 
with one another, to walk in His ways, to preach the word of God, to 
keep the ordinance of Believer’s Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
‘o labour for the Salvation of men.” 


The 16 members, 
Mr. & Mrs. R. Bristow Mr. & Mrs. D. Cramp Mrs. G. Croft 


Mr. & Mrs. A. Divall Mrs. S. Goodman Miss F. Hoad 
Mr. E. Morris Mr. E. Robertson Mr. & Mrs. H. Smith 
Mrs. E. Vine Mr. H. Westlake Sister Dorothy Finch 


joined others in a day of celebration, teaching and singing at the church 
in Claremont Road, Sidley. 


Afternoon and evening meetings, on that first day, were “charac- 
‘erised by optimism and joyfulness, conducted before a company which 
everely taxed the capacity of the building to its limits”. The General 
Superintendent of the Southern Area gave an inspiring address taking 
\ his text “The zeal of thine house has eaten me up” (John 2.17). He 
emphasised the necessity for the right kind of zeal needed for the 
ervice of God within a church, as shown by Christ when on earth, and 
‘ie commended such zealousness to the newly formed church. This 
iidress, and others, were described as an inspiration to everyone present. 
(\ther speakers placed emphasis on the important areas of prayer, 
-vangelism, fellowship and the Word of God. Sister Dorothy Finch, 
ihe Deaconess-in-charge, closed the evening meeting by thanking all 
‘those who had contributed to an exhibition of Christian goodwill, to 
ihe now existent Sidley Baptist Church. The opening lines of the final 
lyin: 


“Forward!” be our watchword, 
Steps and voices joined; 

Seek the things before us, 

Not a look behind. 


both summed up the day — of steps and voices joined together — and 
anticipated an exciting forward facing future. 


To put that day in its rightful place though, we must take a “look 
behind”, to learn of the long gestation period of this new-born Sidley 
Baptist Church. 


Chapter 1 
Sidley 


and just a small part of that Sussex seaside resort and retirement 

town. Although Ninfield Road, Sidley’s main street, has its own 
vustling small shops, pubs, a garage, and, down a small side street, a 
“fool and the parish church, Tesco and Sainsbury, those essentials of 
‘odern shopping, are some way away; so, too, is the nearest branch of 
iy building society, and the railway is long gone. It would be easy to 
“ce Sidley as simply a small part of Bexhill-on-Sea itself. 


S \IDLEY today could be seen simply as a suburb of Bexhill-on-Sea, 
" 


lt might be easy to see Sidley in that way, but it would, I think, be 
vrong. The village still retains its own character. People brought up in 
idley, say they come from Sidley, not Bexhill. The shops — the butchers, 
‘lie bakers, the video library — are sufficient for most people’s daily needs. 
idley lives today, as it has done for centuries, as a country village, albeit 
parently swallowed by the growth of its seaside neighbour. 


| he name itself shows its origins. Sidley derives from the early English 

id leah” — meaning “the wide clearing”. Much of Sussex, the land of 

‘ie South Saxons, was at one time covered with dense forest. Sidley 

‘evan as a settlement in a clearing in that forest. Sited on the ridge of 

‘sid which passes inland from the port of Bulverhythe, the clearing was 
on the route from the sea to Lewes and beyond. 


\ forge, which closed in the 1950’s, had reputedly been in existence 
‘ay 500 years. There were iron workings at Buckholt, accessible only 
own a narrow lane from Sidley, worked from the 16th to mid-17th 

“nturies. The New Inn was new 500 years ago. An Ordnance Survey 
ap of 1809 shows Sidley as a few houses, of similar number to Ninfield, 
| the convergence of the roads we would now know as Wrestwood 
\ oad, Holliers Hill, Turkey Road, Ninfield Road, Watermill Lane, and 
‘ie long straight lane to Buckholt. There were windmills, Cumberland 
vi) Pankhurst, names remembered in today’s street names. For centuries, 
sidley was a small, isolated country community. 


i a book entitled Sussex in 1839, Hugh Barty-King describes village 
‘ite in Sussex as “small communities, sunk into the wooded landscape, 
wtuch had neither the will, nor the means to communicate the one with ° 
‘hie other, let alone with the outside world. They had few aspirations 


and little incentive to change the easy routine of rural life, the rhythm 
of which took its beat from the seasons, and the annual events of fairs, 
markets and church festivals.” There is little reason to believe that Sidley 
was any different to this, with the important exception that Sidley had 
no church to call its own. 


By 1855, a local directory lists 17 traders (of 78 entries for the Bexhill 
area) as living at Sidley Green. Some were farmers, but also entered are 
two millers, the farrier, the wheelwright, the grocer, the butcher, the 
publican, the blacksmith, the brickmaker, the carpenter, the timber 
merchant and the cowleech. These occupations surely present a picture 
of the usually quiet routine of rural Sussex life. 


The village had some excitements of its own — in 1828, a local 
smuggling gang and revenue men fought a pitched battle on Sidley Green, 
and 3 men consequently died. When members of the Salvation Army 
marched from Ninfield to Bexhill in the 19th century, they were pelted 
with rubbish as they passed through Sidley. However, it seems there 
was little else to disturb that seasonal routine of rural life. 


In 1873 Methodists from Hastings opened a small chapel in Haddocks 
Hill (now Wrestwood Road). The chapel was sited on the south side 
of Haddocks Hill, about half way between St. James Road and Holliers 
Hill. (St. Johns Road and St. James Road are marked on maps at this 
time, but little development had taken place). A Mr. Owers, one of the 
founding members of Springfield Road Methodist Church recalled (in 
1947) that the Haddocks Hill chapel had been filled every Sunday evening 
with ordinary working people. As a boy he could remember going to 
evening service there. He said “There were no wealthy people among 
them, yet they wanted to see a bigger and better church. They knew 
that if they trusted in God, and prayed to Him, they would have that 
bigger church’’. Here again, is the picture of the rural condition, for 
‘there were no wealthy people among them’. Those listed in the Directory 
were the local tradesmen. There would have been many others — the 
cowman, the pigman, the butcher’s boy — of less wealth and lower social 
status than the tradesmen, also living in the village at that time. 


Although by 1878 the Directory entries are similar in number and 
occupation to those in 1855, by then Sidley boasted a veterinary surgeon, 
instead of the cowleech, a cooper and a lodging house keeper. However, 
the entry also honours the village with a description - ‘Sidley Green, 1 
mile north, is also a hamlet, in the parish of Bexhill’. More 
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“nportantly, an infant school had been opened, with ‘Miss Eliza 
‘ powhurst, mistress’. The school had opened in 1865 for, ‘the education 
“| poor children of both sexes, inhabitants of Sidley parish’. Also in the 
‘ite 1870's, the area known as The Honies — Springfield Road, and the 
treets leading off it - was being developed. Slowly, very slowly it seems, 
‘idley was expanding. 


Anglicans built a corrugated iron church next to the school in 1885, 
4) the site of the nave of the present All Saints Church, priests coming 
from St. Peter’s, the mother church, to celebrate communion 
‘ortiightly. Methodists were also responsible for a Sunday school held 
over a small shop at 3, Sidley Street at this time, although it has been 
‘eported that Methodist preachers were tending their congregation over 
) carpenter’s shop in Sidley, as early as 1840. By 1901 the Wesleyan 
Vision Hall in Sidley Street, led by Mr. A. Hoad, had Sunday School 
meetings at 10.30 a.m. and 2.00 p.m., services at 3.00 p.m. and 6.30 
yi, a Band of Hope meeting at 7.00p.m. on Tuesday and another 
Pyeninyg meeting on Wednesday. 


| Jespite this increase in church activity, Christian witness, or at least 
| livistian buildings, seem to have come late to Sidley. Bexhill-on-Sea, 
yy then developing as a fashionable seaside resort and no longer a country 
villase, boasted its ancient parish church, a Wesleyan Chapel, and from 
ihe last years of the decade, a Baptist Church, a Methodist church, a 
silyvatiion Army meeting and a Christian Brethren church. Ninfield, a 
villaze of similar size to Sidley, and perhaps a better comparison, had 
hy the 1890's a parish church, dating from the 13th century, a mission 
all, a Wesleyan Chapel, a Nazarene Chapel (where Calvinists drew a 
-onpregation from a wide area) and the Salvation Army meeting. 


‘idley, on the other hand, as late as the 1890’s had only its iron Anglican 
hunch, the small Methodist chapel and a Sunday school over a shop. 
Why was Sidley lagging behind, particularly Ninfield, with which it 
»eemis Co have much in common? They are both situated on this ancient 
“ilind route from Bulverhythe and were of a similar size. Was Sidley 
vniply a forgotten part of St. Peter’s parish, or were there other reasons? 
loli Wesley, visiting Rye and south east Sussex in the late 18th century, 
Jescribed the area as ‘not fruitful’ for 3 reasons — firstly, because of the 
“fluence of Calvinism, brought over by Protestant refugees from Europe. 
Apart trom the mention of the Chapel in Ninfield in the 1890's, we 
hive no evidence of this influence in inland Sidley. Secondly, Wesley 
‘ited the influence of smuggling. He said ‘the people of Rye will do 
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many things gladly, but they will not part with the accursed thing’. Did 
the people of Sidley hold on to such influences, resisting the call of the 
Gospel? Thirdly, he talked about the difficulties of travel and the appalling 
mud. He speaks of one journey when with great difficulty he managed 
to travel 15 miles in 4 hours. Sidley was situated alongside the same 
ancient track as Ninfield, yet in development of church life, was very 
different. It seems likely that Sidley was just a forgotten part of the parish, 
a simple rural hamlet, perhaps with its own sense of independence. Matters 
were about to change. 


In 1902 the Bexhill to Crowhurst railway line was opened, and with 
it, Sidley station. Bartley in “The Story of Bexhill’, states that ‘the new 
railway, both in construction and operation, did much to help the growth 
and prosperity of Sidley’. In the same year as the arrival of the railway, 
the Pelham Hotel opened. In 1907 the Springfield Road Methodist 
Church, the ‘bigger and better’ church, was completed. 


As the Springfield Road church opened (the small chapel in Wrestwood 
Road was demolished in 1920) the Methodists decided not to continue 
with the Sunday School in Sidley itself. Baptists from Beulah Baptist 
Church in Bexhill town centre were invited to take over the Sidley 
Street Mission, set strategically in the centre of the fast growing village. 


I eae we) 
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Chapter 2 
Haddon Hall Mission 


centre in 1896, at the suggestion of Mrs. Spurgeon, widow of 
(charles Haddon Spurgeon, the ‘Prince of Preachers’. Mrs. 
surgeon had been so disappointed at being unable to find a Baptist 
© urchin Bexhill whilst holidaying there, that she instigated both the 
“i tiase of the plot of land on the corner of Clifford Road and Buckhurst 
oad, and the appointment of the first pastor, Rev. John Hockey. The 
surch building itself was completed in August 1898, and by 1904 the 
‘sembership had grown from the initial 40 members, to 123. 


| |\ULAH Baptist Church had been established in Bexhill town 


\t the annual church meeting of Beulah Baptist Church in January 
07, ‘It was unanimously agreed that the church commence mission 
otk at Sidley when our Wesleyan friends give up’. So, on Sunday 1st 
sprit 1907, Pastor Hockey and members from Beulah Baptist Church, 
yin their ministry to the people of Sidley. The village school had 114 
vupils on its register in that year, with an average attendance of 100. 
ty 1908, over 101 children were attending the Mission Hall, with 16 
tiers, Clearly, the Mission and the village school would have catered 
‘1 different age ranges, but it would seem that most of the children of 


utley attended the Mission in these early years. The Superintendent 
» Mr. J. Noble, assisted by his daughter Hilda, Mr. and Mrs. Attwood, 
ir and Mrs. Mockett, Mr. and Mrs. Perry, Mr. A. Hoad, Miss 


| t!layward, Miss K. Burt and Mr. J. Burt. 


1) 1909, at the suggestion of Pastor Hockey, a building fund was 
pened, to provide a more suitable place of worship in Sidley. The Mission 
+» still meeting over a shop in Sidley Street and was listed in Pike’s 
/tiectory for 1910, as the Sidley Baptist Mission. By the end of that 
~i £21 had been raised for the building fund, and by the end of the 
following year, £37. 


lhe Anglican Church were also appealing for funds in 1909. In an 
peal letter they describe Sidley as, a ‘large working class district of 
‘ie stull where ‘rows of houses have been ‘run up’, occupied entirely 
+) the working class, for we have practically no gentry in the whole of 
‘ye district. They describe their iron Mission Church as “quite inade- 
jiite for the increasing congregations ... and the floor being rotten 
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‘1 parts and the roof admitting rain’. On some Sundays, the ‘extra chairs 
iid forms are wedged in . . . the porch and vestry are full and a queue 
»! people on the pathway extended into the road’. The iron Anglican 
‘lurch was replaced by a brick structure, the nave of the present parish 
“hurch, completed in October of the same year, and in use for All Saints 
Lay. 


yy 1910 most of Sidley Street and the southern end of North Road 
was complete, as was most of Suffolk Road, together with a few houses 
io the west of Sidley Street, in each of Claremont Road, Cumberland 
‘Load and Preston Road. These were presumably, at least some of the 
‘ows of houses which had been ‘run up’ and occupied by the working 
-lasses. In the midst of this development a plot of land was purchased 
1 1913 by the Sidley Baptist Mission, on the corner of Sidley Street 
iid Claremont Road, at a cost of £73 (Figure 1). An iron building (for 
(cmporary use’, but not removed until September 1964!) was obtained 
‘rom Presbyterians in Eastbourne and erected on the site (Figure 2). This 
was named Haddon Hall, and opened for worship on September 13th 
13, with a service conducted by Rev A.C.Chambers, a Baptist minister 
trom St. Leonards. 


By 1915 there were morning and evening Sunday services at Haddon 
‘lall, together with morning and afternoon Sunday School. On 
Wednesday evenings a prayer meeting at 8.00pm was preceded by a 
uinior Christian Endeavour meeting. A women’s meeting took place 
on Thursday afternoons. The Bexhill Observer printed monthly reports 
‘rom the local churches at that time, and in January 1915 it was said of 
'laddon Hall Mission, that ‘our work has been favoured with many Divine 
lessings, as our lives (have been) spared and our homes preserved from 
ithe desolation of warfare’. 


Christmas festivities in 1915 are described ‘120 lively, happy juveniles 
wsembled to partake of the good things provided’ and ‘as for games, 
‘hey played in the true Sidley manner - wholeheartedly and thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves’. Parents attended that evening and another later in 
ihe year at a tea, followed by a lantern service. Parents and friends also 
came to the Sunday School outing to Sidley Mill in July, where they 
‘jad tea under the trees and a special sports programme. 


lt was said that at the Sunday evening meetings at Sidley, ‘the interest 
iid attendance are still well maintained’. Similarly, in the same year, in 
pite of the dark nights, the Junior Christian Endeavour meetings were 
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well attended and the workers were encouraged by the interest and 
attention given by the young people. The reality of the war, however, 
did not go entirely unnoticed, as another report speaks of “many of the 
lads who have passed through our school have responded nobly to the 
call of King and Country, and teachers have also volunteered for active 
service’. Personal tragedy played its part in those early years as well, as 
‘the Good Shepherd has visited our little fold and taken two of His lambs 
to Himself - Lily Bartholomew, after months of illness and weary waiting, 
and Florry White, within a week fell ill and passed away at Hastings 
Hospital’. 


The 1915 Directory records that there were 165 children on the Infant 
School role in that year. Apparently the population of Sidley was growing, 
and if there were 120 at the Christmas party, then a large percentage 
of the children of Sidley were at least in contact with the developing 
mission church. With the sad tale of the two little lambs, Lily and Florry, 
the children’s workers were becoming involved in the realities of village 
life — and death. It is apparent as well, that although the Mission became 
renowned for its children’s work, efforts were being made, even in those 
early years, to involve parents and other adults in the life of Haddon 
Hall. 


In its numerical growth, the village of Sidley was beginning to develop 
a different character from its rural roots. The 1915 Directory lists some 
other occupations of those resident in Sidley that year — egg merchant, 
cutler, jobbing gardener, coal merchant, chimney sweep, insurance agent, 
station master, confectioner, nurse, hairdresser and newsagent, in addition 
to those from previous years — the millers and the farmers and the rest. 
If the village could support a hairdresser, then there must have been 
those living there who could afford to have someone cut their hair for 
them. A newsagent implies that there were enough people interested 
and had enough time to read a newspaper. The village was becoming 
less dependent on the countryside and beginning to support other trades 
and services. By 1918 the editor of the Bexhill Observer was writing, 
“We have often urged the need for a recreation ground in Sidley, but 
nobody has thought it mattered’. The village may have been growing, 
but still seems to have been largely forgotten by the powers that be. 


Wartime does not appear to have unsettled the routine of the mission’s 
year. In August 1918, a report speaks of the ‘annual’ open air service 
on Sidley Green, joined by friends from Springfield Road Methodist 
Church. The Harvest Festival in the following month, had ‘a capital 
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Jisplay of fruit, vegetables and even some butter’ and Christian Endeavour 
‘eetings restarted after a summer break, with a ‘bright and lengthy 
programme of recitations, solos, duets and a cornet solo’. One of the 
los was given by 9 year old Ivy Perry, of whom we will hear more 
ater. A month before the end of hostilities, though, the church was 
-rowded with relatives, for a memorial service for two soldiers, Private 
|. Goodsell and Pioneer J. Wilson, who had made the ultimate sacrifice 
‘or King and Country. 


Little is known of the Mission in the Twenties. In 1924 there was 
‘ree well attended Sunday School anniversary services on Sunday 2nd 
‘une. The morning service was attended by both the Girls’ and Boys’ 
_ife Brigades and at the afternoon service gifts were brought to be sent 
‘o the Nyassaland Mission in Central Africa. In the village itself; the 
orough Council declined to use the land at Burnt House Farm for a 
‘ecreation ground for the village, because the land was sloping. Five 
years later houses were under construction on the same site, to become 
ihe roads we know today as Buxton Drive and Bodle Crescent. 


On Sunday 3rd June 1929, 10 year old Daisy Morgan wrote an essay 
on “The Place Of Worship I Attend’. Daisy was clearly a regular attender 
it Haddon Hall, because “every Sunday except once, I went to Sunday 
School. I had a first prize for good attendance’. She describes the hall 
self with graphic simplicity — ‘In one corner is a fire place, in the other 
‘san organ, in the other is a cupboard (and) in the other is another 
-upboard. In the next room is a door and a fire place. In the other corner 
) an ordinary corner ... in the other is an organ, in the other is a bookshelf 
ind Mr. Hoad’s table what he marks the star cards on’. They had ‘nine 
curtains for 6 classes. Mr. Noble takes the big boys, Miss Perry the 2nd 
boys, Mr. Jenner the 1st boys, Mr. Perry the 3rd boys. Mrs.Eldridge 
iakes the 4th girls, Miss Fillby takes the 2nd girls, Mrs. Perry takes the 
st girls and sometimes when Miss Noble come up, she takes the biggest 
wirls’. If there were six classes in the curtain divided main hall, presumably 
‘he other two met in the small side room. Whatever the arrangements, 
‘(| must have been noisy and crowded at Haddon Hall on a Sunday. 
\Jaisy writes that ‘Mr. Noble is our Superintendent. And his daughter 
married to Mr. Emberson, who is a missionary and is going to take Miss 
Noble to Africa’. Haddon Hall — and later, Sidley Baptist Church — 
inaintained a connection with the Nyassaland Mission, with which the 
‘'mbersons served, from the giving of that donation in 1924 — and maybe 
even earlier — right up to the early 1960s, when the link was severed 
by the church. 
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11 1929 Mr. Noble himself retired from the Superintendency of the 
sunday School, on his appointment to be a Lay Minister at Horsmonden 
‘}ipust Church in Kent. In his final report to the members at Beulah 
ie said that there were 170 children on the books. To recognise his 22 
/cars as Superintendent, the children of the mission provided an ‘Enter- 
‘iment’ at Haddon Hall, at which they gave a series of enjoyable songs 
il recitations and a cheque was presented to him. 


i lis place was taken by David Perry, the sub-postmaster at Sidley. 
li) daughter Ivy, who was born in 1909, has recorded some of her 
‘collections of those years. She describes their first shop, a grocery, at 

sidley Street ‘on the corner of Sidley Street and North Road (sic)’*. 

ext to them was ‘a butcher, and next to that was another little shop, 
ic] (he next one was used as a church, a little Meeting House, for many 
ars. Later, her father moved to premises on the corner of Sidley Street 
idl Ninfield Road, which is Sidley Post Office today. At that time the 
ont Office was “down the road’, and only later moved to the Perry’s 
hop 


lhe describes her parents as ‘very religious’. When her father bought 
‘Hi, second shop he was apparently offered the two neighbouring properties 
» well. However, her mother was ‘very careful’, and this purchase would 
‘ive meant taking out a mortgage. What was most against the 
‘s/ingement, however, was that Slade’s, the tobacconist and confec- 
oner, was open on a Sunday, ‘and she didn’t want to have anything 
‘) do with people like that’. Ivy’s father, the Sunday School superin- 
‘sndent, was invited to preach and take Sunday School anniversaries in 
‘ie surrounding villages — Ninfield, Boreham Street, Herstmonceux and 
lc klesham. 


‘ler father was, she said, a very wonderful first aid man — ‘they used 
call him the doctor of Sidley’. For example, the Bexhill Observer 
reported that in March 1930, 14 year old Donald Packham of Battle 
‘Luined severe injuries to his left wrist when he fell heavily to the ground 
» hie ‘dismounted the Maidstone bus’. First aid was rendered by David 
erry, who then took the boy to his home in Battle and from there, 
with his mother, took him to the Royal East Sussex Hospital in Hastings. 
\' 4 me when there was no local hospital — the foundation stone for 
‘eo stull Hospital had been laid earlier the same year — Mr. Perry obviously 
)s/ an important role to play in the physical well being of the people 
“| Sidley, as well as the spiritual welfare of the children attending the 


P7UINN10)T), 


«quotation from the book ‘Bexhill Voices’ (reproduced by kind permission of the publisher). Since Sidley Street 
/ fe a corner with North Road, it would seem that Ivy means ‘the corner of Sidley Street and Suffolk Road’. 
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Ivy recalls the summer time Children’s Special Service Missions on 
the beach in Bexhill, and, for the children of the Haddon Hall Mission 
‘Sunday School treats’. For these, they still travelled in carts to just past 
Pankhurst Mill, off Ninfield Road, where there were woods and a playing 
field. David Perry took up sweets and set up a stall with things to buy 
(not on a Sunday, presumably) and they had ‘races, lots of races and a 
good feed’. 


The Mission still did not cater only for children. Guest speakers at 
Sunday services around this time included a Mr. Dickinson, a Baptist 
missionary home on furlough from Nyassaland, and Reverend Watts, 
of Hastings Grammar School, who spoke at the 22nd anniversary of the 
setting up of the Haddon Hall Mission, when a collection was taken 
for the Nyassaland Mission. 


According to the church records David Perry was superintendent from 
1929 to 1931. He is reported as saying that in his years as Superintendent, 
there were 180 scholars attending the Sunday School which he believed 
to be the largest in Bexhill. He apparently retired in 1931 due to ill- 
health, and a report of the harvest festival in 1931 refers to Mr. D. Perry 
as the ‘former superintendent’, who had ‘recently returned from a visit 
to Australia’. Since during his time as Superintendent, he was also a 
Borough Councillor and still running his own shop, he was obviously 
a very busy man. During the 1930’s the Perry’s moved to Eastwood 
Road, but at the opening of the present church building in 1956, David 
Perry laid one of the foundation stones, still visible on the front wall of 
the church today. 


By the end of the Twenties, the village itself was becoming a little 
less isolated. There had been calls at the beginning of the decade to improve 
the traffic flow along the narrow Chantry Lane, which was having ‘to 
take ever increasing main road traffic in and out of Bexhill’, indicating 
increased busyness through Sidley itself. This increase in traffic through 
the village was reflected in a letter to the local paper, complaining of a 
house being built close to the infants school and leaving no room for a 
footway. The writer continued that ‘with the volume of traffic contin- 
ually increasing, what would happen with a road full of children, and 
a skidding car or lorry can be better imagined than described. Are the 
authorities powerless to prevent the erection of this building, or is the 
reason to be found in the fact that it is at Sidley, and not near the 
Town Halle’ 
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/ 4 prove traffic flow to Bexhill, the street we now know as London 
1 was completed in 1928. Before that, to reach Bexhill, the route 
ot Uivough green fields along Holliers Hill, past Joe Burt’s cottage 
4) the valley, and up Chantry Lane to St. Peter’s Church. While the 
~yetruction of London Road would have improved communications 
 }yeen Bexhill-on-Sea and Sidley, it also served to increase the volume 
afl through the village. In the roads where the children lived, though, 
) “« rather quieter. Daisy Morgan, recalling her childhood in the 
/onties and Thirties in North Road, remembers ‘there were no cars 
sue in the road, only horses and carts. The coalman had a horse 
+}. art, so did the baker and the milkman’. ‘Milky’ Evans, the milkman, 
4+) 4 (vo wheel cart and carried one large churn and two small ones, 
4+) 4 an which held two ladles, one for a pint and the other for '/2 a 
4) tte used to call out Milk-oh, and do a little yodel Eeeh-Oooh’. 
‘1 tht to ‘tie the horse to the lamp post, while he served his milk in 
seople’s jugs’. Sometimes, as well, ‘a fruit cart would come round, 
+61 Hill Davis, with his hand cart selling fresh herrings and the pipe clay 
‘sa ame on Fridays’ — pipe clay was used to whiten the doorsteps — 
4) the oil lady came selling paraffin. Both of these sold their wares 
som old prams. The postman came on his bicycle, ‘laden with letters 
46) packets’, Daisy remembers ‘playing in the street with whips and 


+> oF shipping with one end tied on the lamp post . . . or with our 
‘oye — the boys had iron, but mine was wood’. However, ‘there was 
+ ployinge in the streets on a Sunday. We had to go to Sunday school, 
‘soning and afternoon’ but whatever the day, in the evening the 
‘soplehter came round to light the street lamps. Indoors there was a 
+s!) gramophone but ‘no electric light. When it got dark we lit 
‘ie oil lamp, and when we went to bed we lit a candle. Then we had 


+» light fitted and used that if we were short of paraffin’. The traffic 
++) tive begun to speed up and down Ninfield Road, but in the side 
+) where the children who went to the Mission Hall lived and played, 
Hy qinet routine of village life continued. 


A) Hladdon Hall, meanwhile, Joe Burt, another of the helpers from 
1) © atliest days, took over as Superintendent in 1931, and a committee 
» ponsble to Beulah Baptist Church, was set up to manage the affairs 
the tiision. Amongst those serving the Mission in this way were 
})-4) © ramp, Mr. Robertson and Mr. Divall, Joe Burt’s brother-in- 
the Sunday School grew to 250 children, and when they went 
+) uifinye, ‘at least a dozen coaches were needed’. They were, presumably, 
+) provement on the carts of previous years! 
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| hie Haddon Hall records recall that ‘Much blessing was experienced 
4) 1941 during a Week of Mission conducted by Gypsy Ezekiel Smith’. 
\pparently in connection with a “Young Life Week’, a small marquee 
“set up on the corner of Claremont Road and Ninfield Road, and 
‘hey used to have services at night, every evening, and get all the children 
4) there’. Grace Dean can recall being taken to a rally in London, at 
-tich Gypsy Smith spoke. She remembers a ‘big man, with a powerful 
vice’, who travelled the country, preaching the Word. 


\round this time a women’s meeting was re-started, under the guidance 
! Mrs. |. Payne, the wife of the Pastor at Beulah — Rev. Payne had 
ceeded Pastor Hockey in 1929. Financial support also continued from 
Heulah, and in 1933 a further piece of land was purchased on the Sidley 
ireet frontage of the existing site for the sum of £135 (Figure 1). Further 
‘sds were raised during 1934, when an appeal leaflet described Sidley 

‘iland by about a mile and a half and a ‘fast growing neighbourhood, 
‘ering with children’. This increasing population was accommodated 
4) new houses in Bodle Crescent and the northern end of Buxton Drive. 
hen they were first occupied the Housing Committee recommended 
» weekly rent of 6d —in the same year that the Bexhill Observer increased 
Hi price from 1!/2d to 2d! 


(nn the newly acquired plot of land to the side of Haddon Hall, the 
Mimary Koom was built in 1935, at a cost of £700 (Figure 2). This 
‘sick structure, including two toilets and a coal store, and the room 
‘ell measuring about 15 feet square, was needed to accommodate the 

suner children. Apparently in that year, there were 262 children on 
‘ie Sunday School registers at Haddon Hall and when the children sang 
‘iy read the words from a huge roll, suspended from the roof and worked 
by a pulley. 


‘ther developments included the setting up of separate banking 
‘//imements for the work at Haddon Hall, and Mr. G. Babbage was 
poiuted treasurer. It is difficult to put the amounts of money being 
sed at that time, into today’s perspective. To give an idea of earnings 
the Thirties, although the Bexhill Town Clerk had a salary of £1,000 
pe) snmurm, a junior clerk at the Town Hall earned just £39 per annum 
‘| //G or 75p a week). As further fund raising at Beulah realised £454 
Hon a sale of work, it is apparent that large sums of money were being 
put ito the mission at Sidley. 
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Figure 1. Ground plan showing the dates of purchase of the various plots of land which 
make up the site of Sidley Baptist Church 


Figure 2. Ground plan showing the dates of development of the church buildings — 1913 
the original Haddon Hall, 1938 the Primary Room and 1957 the new chapel 
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/ commemorate one sale of work a 64 page brochure was produced, 
»snted on glossy paper, and containing advertisements, information about 
‘ie aims of the work at Beulah and the ‘Forward Movement’ being 
‘side at Haddon Hall. The brochure also records the weekly activities 
‘)} ing place at Haddon Hall. There were 3 meetings on a Sunday, at 
©} 00am, 3.00pm and 6.30pm. On Monday, the Women’s meeting was 
| ).00pm and there was a lantern service at 6.30pm. The girls’ sewing 

ys met at 6.00pm on Tuesday, followed by a prayer meeting at 8.00pm. 
lie young people’s meetings were at 6.15pm and 8.00pm on Thursday. 


‘hie Bexhill Observer reported on the opening speech to the sale of 
ork, made by local GP, Dr. F.J. Thorne. He described the ‘Forward 
\iovement’ as of national importance and that he knew ‘of no cause in 
‘'; shill more worthy of support’. He compared the material needs of 
/ ountry preparing for war, with the need to teach the children of Sidley 
 yyistian principles and Christian ethics in these dark days. Let us put 
| (hings first’ he said, ‘and agree that this is work of real national impor- 


‘le commemorative brochure ends with 33 pages of quotations, 
»esumably submitted by those supporting the event. Amongst such as 
/ ven an umbrella has its ups and downs’, from F.P. of Hastings, ‘England 
| small country separated from the rest of the world by an immense 
it called cricket’ from F.H. Beck of Bexhill, and ‘The dogs bark, but 
ye caravan still plods on’, from Alderman W.N. Cuthbert J.P. of Bexhill, 
)ivid Perry, the former Superintendent of the Mission, submitted this:— 


“My knowledge of that life is small 
The eye of faith is dim, 

But ‘tis enough that Christ knows all 
And I shall be with Him.” 


\ir, Divall, a long time supporter of Haddon Hall, sent:- 


“Whoever here should cast his eye, 
Won’t you now, to the Saviour fly. 
Believe on Christ, confess your sin 
And He will give you peace within. 
Then when the fight on earth is past, 
You'll have a home in heaven at last, 
And at the feet of Christ the Lord 
Youll rest content, in Him, adored.” 
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Primrosing with Joe and Irene Burt in the Thirties ‘we used to go on these rambles and 
treats, it was always Joe Burt that got them up’. 


Sunday school treat to Robertsbridge in the Thirties 
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stor Noble, the first Sunday School Superintendent of the Haddon 
/ 1)! Mission, chose “Trust ye in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord Jehovah 
» everlasting strength” — Isaiah 26:4. 


‘ue to the commitment of such men of faith as Mr. Divall, Mr. Perry, 
ystor Noble and many others, Haddon Hall had grown from a small 
‘iniday School meeting over a shop, to a mission with its own land and 
“iiidinps, meetings for women, girls, young people and children, as well 

“orship services every Sunday. The members at Beulah continued 
‘ou support and recorded their determination to build more permanent 
viernes at Sidley. A target of £3000 was set to achieve this aim. By 
“49 £2000 had been collected, and gifts continued to be received, 
~+en during war time, from as far afield as the Tunbridge Wells Free 
t hiirch Trust. 


hie outbreak of war prevented the completion of the plans for the 
+ velopment at Sidley. Due to the evacuation of children and adults 
‘inp the hostilities, attendance at church was reduced, some activities 
»o« altogether and repairs to the buildings themselves were impos- 
‘ie Tlowever, a church leaflet, published in 1946, refers to ‘Mr. J. 
ut (who) endured all the difficulties and faithfully carried on throughout 
‘4 war and worship services continued on Sundays, although the numbers 
f/Hidling, were sometimes very small. A newspaper report also refers to 
voter stalwart, Miss J. Hayward, who for many years was in charge 
| tiie primary department and remains a loyal and generous helper’. 
‘ough neither Miss Hayward nor Joe Burt were mentioned by Daisy 
‘ionsin as helpers in 1929, both names appear on the list of the very 
‘iiest workers from 1908. It seems that Haddon Hall generated a 
rkable loyalty amongst its workers. 


i) 1946 the (still temporary!) building was repaired, and repainted at 
petal £100. The Rev. T.A.Getley had been appointed to the pastorate 


¥ Heulih Baptist Church in 1945, and further plans were made to 
+ jvenate the mission in Sidley. Joe Burt resigned as superintendent of 
Heston and Sister Dorothy Finch, of the Order of Baptist Deaconesses 
* © appointed to be Deaconess-in-Charge; members at Beulah accepted 
 tesponsibility for her salary. The name of the Mission was changed 
font liddon Hall to Sidley Baptist Church. Sister Dorothy was inducted 
+) Wednesday September 11th 1946 at 3.30pm. The speakers were Miss 
}t a) [hose M.B.E. (organising secretary of the Women’s Department 


+) tie Paptist Union) and Reverend E.O.Clifford M.A. (a minister from 
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the East End of London). After the service coaches took everyone to 
Beulah School Hall for tea (9d. each) at 5.30pm. 


During 1947 Sidley itself was undergoing changes. The local paper 
reported the opening of the playground in the long planned recreation 
ground off Buxton Drive. Houses were being built, some by German 
prisoners of war. An estate of 80 prefabs being erected in Preston Road, 
were delayed by a long spell of bad weather and a dispute between the 
Ministry of Works and the contractors. The brick works in Turkey Road 
reopened. Sidley Welfare Association provided a games and reading room 
for the older residents, but the Bexhill Observer asked “What of Sidley’s 
youthful population? The need now, more than ever before, is for a 
communal centre, where they can relax in the evenings and it is to be 
hoped that the association will not overlook this urgent necessity when 
seeking new channels for their apparently limitless energies’. The paper 
also describes Sidley as Bexhill’s ‘forgotten suburb’ and as its “Cinderella’. 
Clearly, even in 1947, when the railway station had been opened for 
more than 40 years, there was still a sense of isolation and a feeling that 
Sidley was neglected. The top end of Sidley Street, for instance, was 
unmade at this time, still a muddy track, leading to the prefab estate. 
There was still much of the country village in evidence. The village 
pond was behind the New Inn, and Glovers Lane was still a country 
lane. There was a chicken farm at the northern end of North Road, 
and an orchard at the southern end, close to the pond. A travelling fair 
visited the village each year, well into the Fifties. Children could still 
play with a skipping rope in the streets. The easy routine of rural life 
still seems to be much in evidence. 


Sister Dorothy, reporting on her first 6 months at Sidley, felt that 
some progress had been made at the church. Starting with 10 children, 
they now had 50 on the books. A boys’ Physical Training class had started 
with 6, and now they had problems finding sufficient space. It was a 
condition of attendance at the PT classes that the children had to attend 
Sunday School, as a means of introducing the children to church. Hubert 
Smith, the leader, is reported as saying that he enjoyed the classes as 
much as the children did! A Christian Endeavour group was being 
considered, but there was a shortage of teachers. ‘Our aim’ Sister Dorothy 
said ‘is to serve the people of the immediate neighbourhood, and this 
we would do as the band of helpers increased.” Hubert Smith had also 
taken over as Sunday School Superintendent. One contact which had 
survived the war was with the mission field in Africa, for it was 
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ported that ‘our’ missionary, Mrs.S.T. Emberson (the former Miss 
‘yle), was home from Nyassaland and spoke at an evening service in 
'  truary 1947 and to the women’s meeting on the following Monday. 


ater that year, Sister Dorothy wrote in the Bexhill Observer that 
i the middle of a growing population, Sidley Baptist Church 
»/o las Jesus Christ the answer to the world’s needs. There are many 
are sick in body and tired in mind. To such, comes the invitation 
/ oie unto me all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will 
you rest. Some are concerned with the housing problem, or fuel 
‘tages, or food difficulties. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
‘hiteousness and all these things shall be added unto you’. All desire 
‘sppiness but Jesus Christ offers something deeper than happiness. To 
‘tine who believe, He gives joy, and it is of such quality that “Your joy 
“iin taketh away from you’. We are not granted exemptions from 
burdens of life, but we are given strength to enable us to bear them. 
4) this world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have 
rome the world’”’. 


tye mussion at Haddon Hall had developed through the tribulations 

~iwo world wars and the deprivation of the Thirties. Sidley Baptist 

~ Hireh was about to be born ‘with optimism and joyfulness’, into the 
‘1 of housing problems, fuel shortages and food rationing. 


Margery Morris’ story... 


/ wed to go to Sunday School at Haddon Hall before the war. We had 
vote a crowd there. We used to have classes in the afternoons, and they 
») to slut it off with curtains, it was a real noise because you could hear 
vryhody else. I was in the Bible class with Miss Burt, we had a 

speretendent, well 2 or 3 actually, the last one was Joe Burt. It was one 
/ ji) sisters that took the Bible class. I remember Mr. Perry, another 
speretendent, he had the Post Office in Sidley. I think everyone was afraid 
/ ti, le was a big man and he had a big voice. He kept the discipline, 
+» wn very good with the children. Then Joe Burt took over. I think Joe 
1 everyting, he was lovely with the kiddies, and we used to go on these 
svetlcs and treats, it was always Joe Burt that got them up. The children 
») te follow him around. He would have them to his house for tea, he 
++) 4 little cottage at the bottom of the hospital, it’s still there, it was black 
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Haddon Hall Mission outing in the Thirties 


Exterior of the original Haddon Hall, showing the brick built Primary Room to the 
left of the ‘temporary’ iron building 
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ion but it’s white now. His sisters used to lay on this tea, thereused to be 
ie great table, and they’d have all these children round; Sunday evenings 
fill upper, 


I used to have lovely Sunday School outings, we had 14. carriages all 
lw Sidley Street, all the mums and dads from Sidley used to come, as 
well as the children. I think Sidley was empty that day. It was. really lovely. | 
‘te went to Seaford, Eastbourne, that was a favourite place, we-had been 
io] Shee Wells, Rye - we went there 2 or 3 years. We hada Sunday 

wl treat every year. It was really lovely, all the children waving with 
1/1 Jew people left in the shops, they all came out to see us 1s off I remember 
‘fe. Croft with her trail of little children. as | 


| ue [Morris, Margery’s husband-to-be] came up obs Besildh’ he was 
-ienber at Beulah, all the family were, and they wanted someone to play 
Jie piano, so he came up Sunday afternoons. Then it got to Sunday mornings, 
Her tf got to Sunday evenings. I went there when I was 9 or 10 and I met 
Pre when Iwas 12. 


licfore the war Sidley was very quiet. We always call it the village now. 
! wmember the blacksmith, and the brickyard. Mostly cottages where the 
hops are now. I was born in North Road, I think we only had the Post 
(ic and the baker’s shop. We went into Bexhill very seldom. I remember 
+ ws tuppence on the bus but I mean, our mothers didn’t have a lot of 
voney, so we had to walk. We had to walk to the beach and home again. 
I hieve were very few buses. 


‘| lien the war broke out I went into the WAAFs and my husband went 
vio the RAF. We used to come home on leave, and come to church, but 
Hired only be 2 or 3 people there. Mrs. Divall was Joe Burt’s sister, Mr. 
vi Ales, Divall, and Renee, they lived in Turkey Road, they were old 
i) voned Christians, I think they held the church together during the war. 
ly was just-a tin hut then, that’s as I remember it, Haddon Hall. 


'| fier we came back, they formed the church. Ernie was a founder member, 
Ptidner join the church until 1952. He didn’t pressure me into joining, but 
he did encourage me. 


sunday School went right down after the war. A lot of the children didn’t 
vie back. I suppose the parents went away and the children went with them. 
1 sont of faded out. It was a shame really. 
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Sister Dorothy’s story... 


After I left college I was in Shoreditch, in the east end of London, all 
through the war, for eight years in all. I had had a pretty grim time, and it 
came to a point where I thought the time had come for a change. I went to 
see the secretary at Church House and she asked me where I would like to 
go. I said I don’t mind where I go or what I do, as long as I can see the 
sky. I know that sounds silly but there had been all these high rise buildings 
and it had been dark and dismal. How would you feel about Bexhill?’ she 
said. Well, to me it sounded like heaven. She told me that the church at 
Bexhill, Beulah, and their pastor, Mr. Getley had felt the need of this little 
cause in Sidley. They felt that now, after the war, would be a good time to 
get it going again. Would I be prepared to go? Well, I went down to see 
them and we went to Sidley, which was then just a hut, from the First World 
War. There was no one from Sidley who could decide whether I could go 
there, so I was seen by Mr. Getley and the deacons from Beulah, who were 
responsible for the work at Sidley. 


At that time, prefabs were being built at the top of the road and it was 
felt that that would be an opportunity. And so it proved to be. So I decided 
to go to Sidley. There was a Sunday School of sorts with a group of boys 
but it was a bit haphazard, so when I decided to start, the only thing was 
to have a properly organised school, so that there was something to invite 
children to. I started on my own, with Joe, and the first Sunday was Harvest, 
and during the course of my Sunday School talk, these boys had a lovely 
time, eating the apples and chucking the cores to the front of the church. So 
when the service was over, I asked for all the boys who had thrown apple 
cores to come out the front, so in the end they shuffled out, so I said ‘Well, 
this is rather serious, because all this food has been dedicated to God ... but 
we'll talk about that another time. Just pick up the cores now’ ... and they 
did! It was a start! 


There was a couple from Beulah, Hubert Smith and his wife, who had 
shown an interest. It appealed to them, this work in Sidley, as they had 
just moved down from Heme Hill. I think I stayed with them when I came 
down ‘with a view’. They invited me that first Sunday, to tea. Now, he 
had a car and there weren’t so many cars in those days, and certainly not 
around Sidley. When the boys came out from the Harvest Service they saw 
this man with a-car standing outside, and they thought this was fantastic. 
As the boys’ jackets were rather bulging with the fruit they had nicked after 
my talk, he said to them ‘What you got there then?’ and they told him 
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v/iat they had done. Hubert said to them ‘Do you know what you’ve done?’ 
wil they said ‘Yeah, she told us’. °Ere, are you her father?’ they said to 
hin. “No, P’'m not’ he said (he was probably about the same age as me), 
hut l'm not altogether pleased about this’. Anyway, off we go to tea and 
Hliubert said to me Tf you had an opportunity to say exactly what you would 
‘he to do with those boys, what would you do with them?’ I said ‘I think 
ould like a man to come in, who could beat them at all the physical games 
icy play, but a man who was spiritual, and wanted to be with them’. ‘Would 
| Jo’’, he said ‘TI trained men in the fire service during the war, at physical 
susie’. Well, he came and started a PT group; no title particularly, it 
vo all welcome, but he got those boys under control; and it was absolutely 
vouderful. I was designated as Chaplain, so Hubert, taking these boys one 
voli, felt the time had come to introduce me. So I went into the room and 
4 said ‘Does anybody know what a chaplain is?’, there was absolute silence, 
vutlone of them said ‘Well, I’ve heard of Charlie’. That was the sort of 
»beround they came from, but it was really the beginning of an organised 
wiiday School. 


| uliways said that there were many more problems with the boys in Sidley, 
ian there was in Shoreditch. I had never come across boys who had no respect. 
‘tien they had a placard sort of thing outside the church, well, I mean, 
ice boys simply ripped it off. It was said that if there was any problem 
vit) youngsters, it was always in Sidley. It was pretty tough in those days. 
Hubert was particularly good with those boys. He seemed to have just the 
volt attitude. He became the one who, when they had to go to the Police 
(out, he always went with them. The magistrates would put them in the 
ve of him, if they would come regularly to Mr. Smith’s class. That was 
port of their probation. I thought that was a very good thing. 


‘nother couple came from Beulah, her name was Payne and was the daughter 
/ (ie former minister there. Her husband was Reg Bristow — he had a Brethren 
hy heround — and they felt led to lend a hand. They came up, and when 
ivy saw the boys’ PT classes, Ella said to me ‘We must have a Girls’ 
Pyicade’. She was prepared to do some training, so she did that, and when 
ti came back, with help from one or two other friends we had around, they 
wide all their uniforms, so we had a GB. 


| looked on the prefabs as my field, and as soon as families started to 
siove in, | went to visit each one as they arrived, and got them to say they 
would send their children to Sunday School. The first one I visited said ‘Yes, 
Fhave a little boy of 4. Would that be all right?’ and I said ‘Yes’. 
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Early Girls’ Life 
Brigade group 
outside the site of 
the present church, 
with Ella Bristow, 
standing, right 
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Three founder members — 
from the left, David 
Cramp, Mr. Westlake 
and Ernie Morris — 

in the early Fifties 


lhen, different people came and there was a lot of visiting to be done, 
vot only to the prefabs, but to other people who had at one time been connected 
io the church but had fallen away. In that first 2 years it was matter of 
vetting back to the roots, helping people to realise that there really was something 
i) (hyistianity and the church. It was lovely to be able to help people, who 
hadn't come to the faith before, but did come in their maturity. 


| remember one woman, who was always a bit of a misery, her face was 
very set. I discovered she had had a lot of trouble, but she came to know the 
Lond, I have never seen such a change in someone before. I saw her come in 
vue day and her face was shining. ‘What’s happened?’ I said. ‘I’ve found 
Hlin’ she said ‘and He has found me’. It was simply lovely. I did have the 
iy of a few coming back, people who had at one time worshipped there. Of 
course it was all very slow. I remember one Sunday evening, the congre- 
sition consisted of the caretaker and the young boy playing the organ — and 
viidentally the caretaker went to sleep! I didn’t prolong the service, as you 
cin imagine! 


|| ¢ gradually came together, for instance Mr. and Mrs. Divall, who had 
heen connected for many years, and Mrs. Croft who lived in the district, two 
“ Uiree roads away, and had children. Mr. Morris, he played the organ. 
but had a spectal gift, Hubert was the church secretary, and his wife was 
4 lovely pianist. Reg Bristow was the assistant borough treasurer, and although 
vw didn’t have a lot of money, he became the treasurer. This was the sort 
o| tung I thought was absolutely wonderful. They came to throw in their 
lon with us, from Beulah, into this very small cause. 


\\/hen we formed the church, there were 16 members, they were absolutely 
ommmitted. A weeknight prayer meeting was a must. We were very fortunate 
i) be able to get people to speak. I always remember an elderly man who 
cine = Mackenzie I think his name was — he came in one day and said 
You know, I just thought - I guess there is not another church in the Baptist 
' ion who has more people to their prayer meeting, than their membership’. 

‘1 16 were all thoroughly committed. With the people that were coming 
vito the fold, they got the idea that this was the thing to do. 
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Girls’ Life Brigade outing to 
London, Sister Isa standing 
2nd from the right 


Sister Isa Lewis 
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Chapter 3 
Sidley Baptist Church 


by optimism and joywfulness’, the church was born. There is a 

hint, in speaking to people who knew some of the founder 
‘iembers, that Rev. Getley “was very persistent in the way he requested 
‘;snsfer of membership to the new church at Sidley. There is nothing 
1) writing to confirm this, b-ut there was, apparently, a feeling of being 
‘orced out of Beulah. If this ~was the case, many of the founder members 
developed a remarkable loyalty to the new church. The majority were 
ill active there at least 10 wears later. 


\ ND so, on February 11th 1948, on that first day “characterised 


Whatever their motives fOr leaving the mother church, the members 
‘ound the inaugural day so inspiring, that the local paper reported on 
‘0th February, just 8 days Hater, that the church had its first business 
‘iecting. Officers elected incl uded Hubert Smith (secretary), Reg Bristow 
‘(yeasurer - it was reported Khe had £1-10s in the general fund), David 
(ramp, Mr. Divall and Mr. Westlake (deacons). The planned weekly 
Hrogramme continued much as before the inauguration, but a Young 
Wives group started to meet on Tuesday afternoons, and the 1st Bexhill 
( ompany of the Girls’ Life Brigade met on Wednesday at 6.15pm. 


iCeports in the local pape-r around this time speak of Sunday school 
outings, and prizegivings, women’s weekends and that the boys’ PT class 
‘id increased in numbers to the extent that there now had to be 2 meetings 
on Thursday evening. One report concluded with the words “The young 
vc the hope for the future. We are starting to train them to become 
wselul Christian citizens’. 


‘11 December 1948, the Cirls’ Life Brigade held its first display. The 
programme (3d.) shows itenns such as “Physical training’, ‘Marching and 
drilling’, ‘Practical badgewo xk’ and “Team games’. In the interval there 

vere light refreshments (als 3d.) and the evening concluded with the 
“ompany song, presentation of awards, Vespers, the National Anthem 
ind ‘March Out’. 


\( is apparent, in talking to those who were children in these post- 
war years, that the church -was central to their lives. There was little 
“lke in the area to do, and in organising Brigades and PT classes, the 
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church provided for the recreational needs of these families. Since atten- 
dance at Sunday School was a condition to coming to these clubs, the 
teaching to become ‘useful Christian citizens’ had also begun. 


A further parcel of land was purchased in 1948, on the Claremont 
Road frontage of the existing plot, with a view to the later erection of 
another building (Figure 1). The corner site that we now know, at the 
junction of Sidley Street and Claremont Road, was complete. 


Towards the end of the church’s first year, Sister Dorothy resigned. 
She had anticipated that her appointment at Sidley would be for at least 
5 years, but her mother was taken ill, and she had to go home to Southsea 
to care for her. Members and friends held a farewell supper for her in 
October, and Hubert Smith presented her with a Bible and a picture 
on behalf of the members of the church. An anonymous writer has stated 
that ‘under her (Sister Dorothy’s) energetic and faithful leadership, in 
an apparently lost cause, God’s blessing has followed her labours in truly 
remarkable manner, resulting in the formation of a Baptist Church at 
Sidley’. There can be little doubt that the revival of the Mission at Sidley 
in the late Forties was due in large part to Sister Dorothy and her tireless 
work in the neighbourhood. Even today, 50 years on, there are many 
fond memories of this caring, motherly lady, who called at the door to 
ask if the children could come to Sunday School. Sadly there are fewer 
recollections of Sister Dorothy’s successor, Sister Isa Lewis. 


By 1949 another newspaper article tells of ‘a baptismal service at Beulah, 
when 2 friends from Sidley were baptised’. On 2nd May, 7 children 
received a decision seal, to be attached to their certificates, signifying 
their desire to follow Jesus Christ. Two new members were welcomed 
into the fellowship. As the decade closed, Sidley itself was growing — 
building was well under way on the Ingrams estate for instance — and 
early signs of growth were clearly evident in the infant church at Sidley. 


Sister Isa resigned during 1950, and was not replaced. Little appears 
about her in the church records, but those who remember Sister Isa, 
describe her very small and petite, and rather reserved and correct — 
‘everything had to be done just right’. Although Margery Morris was 
baptised after Sister Isa left Sidley, she remembers her as ‘a lovely, sweet 
girl’, and very helpful to her around the time of her baptism. "We liked 
her — a lot didn’t — but we did. I think she left because some people 
turned against her. But we liked her a lot’. There is no record of the 
reasons for Sister Isa’s departure. It could be that, with the separation 
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(rom Beulah, the infant church could not afford a full-time worker. Alter- 
natively, if, as seems likely, her character was a contrast to the outgoing 
Sister Dorothy, it is possible that the appointment simply did not work 
out. Relationships cannot have been too bad with everyone, since in 
1955 a founder member, Mr. Westlake, travelled all the way to South 
Wales, to a recognition service for Sister Isa. Paradoxically, although 
‘here are scant memories of Sister Isa’s time at Sidley, there are several 
»hotographs of her taking part in young people’s activities. There seem 
‘o be no similar pictures of Sister Dorothy. 


After Sister Isa’s departure, the church was served by local preachers 

'rnie Morris, for instance, used to cycle round the villages to look 
lor speakers for the church. One who came was a young man called 
‘\tunley Fitzsimmons, who was on National Service in the RAF, stationed 
| Pairlight, and who used to cycle to Sidley to preach. It was not long, 
however, before the arrival of Rev W. Lomax Mackenzie, a retired 
‘inister from Broadstairs, Kent, who became the Moderator from 1952 
i 1955. He preached often, with great authority ‘like a Moses figure’ 
» one boy of the time remembers him. He was a tall and slim man, 
with a nanny goat beard and thinning white hair ‘rather like Buffalo 
\\\l| Cody’ — childhood memories can be contradictory! 


An invitation to a Guest Service, led by Lomax Mackenzie encouraged 
iitendance with the words 


You will share in bright singing, 
find the service — homely 
and the welcome — sincere. 


(he church records for 1963 — the earliest we have — show that 10 
ew members joined the church between 1948 and 1955. It is probable 
that others also joined, but had left by 1963. A church meeting in 
‘eptember 1955, for instance, was attended by 18 members, with apologies 
‘received from 16 more. Whatever the exact numbers, growth was clearly 
Jow but steady, despite, even in these early days, marriage breakdowns 
within the fellowship and the consequent necessity to discipline members. 


\1) these years of the early Fifties, Sidley itself was growing. Although 
ie prefabs were still in use in Preston Road, Ingrams Avenue was 
‘ompleted, and by 1956, the Borough Council was celebrating the 
-ompletion of its 1,000th property (a bungalow on the Southlands Estate). 


IPH voppyH apisui “ecey ‘UaanQ) ays fo Uovuolor) ay} 91vAG9]29 04 Ayvd v buikolua uasppiy) 
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At the church, enquiries began as to the possibility of erecting a new 
-hurch building. A committee was formed, under the chairmanship of 
| omax Mackenzie, to look at the issues involved. An architect was 
ppointed, Mr. W. Howell Lewis, who submitted 2 plans. Mr. Howell 
| ewis was described as ‘a good Christian gentleman’, and a friend of 
ihe then church secretary, Eric Gittings. The architect earned the thanks 
o! the church, by accepting a considerably smaller fee than that to which 
lie was entitled, for his work on the building. The chosen plan had a 
-hapel seating 180, with a baptistry, porch, vestibule, cloakrooms, long 
room and 2 vestries. The tender of C.S. Bristow of Ninfield for the 
\uilding work was accepted in August 1955. 


Chere were difficulties with financing the building project, and work 
did not start until June 1956. Even then, the original plan was modified 
io exclude the 2 vestries and omitting gas installation, anticipating that 
‘hese would be added at a later date. On Wednesday 15th August 1956 
‘liree foundation stones were laid on the Claremont Road frontage of 
ie new building. In the presence of the then Mayor and Mayoress of 
\texhill, the first stone was laid by Rev. T.A. Getley, the former minister 
o! Beulah Baptist Church. Although he had resigned from the pastorate 
i) 1954, it had been under his leadership that the work at Sidley had 
heen restarted after the war. The second stone was laid by David Perry, 
| member at Beulah, but who had been a leader at the Haddon Hall 
Mission between the wars. The third stone was laid by Rev. J. Coward, 
Moderator of the Kent and Sussex Baptist Association, who reminded 
‘hose present of the wider fellowship to which Sidley Baptist Church 
belonged. Singing was led by Rev. Heddle, the new pastor at Beulah, 
who, pictures show, played the accordion. The new building cost £6,150, 
of which £3,800 was in hand. The rest was covered by loans from friends, 
‘fic Baptist Corporation and the local Association (Sidley had been adopted 
the subject of the Kent and Sussex Baptist Association Appeal for 
(9055/6). Church funds did, however, stretch to purchasing a new tea 
urn specially for the occasion and to continuing financial support to the 
Nyassaland Mission, as well as the Baptist Missionary Society. 


| omax Mackenzie had retired from the position of Moderator at the 
end of 1955, when the church expressed its gratitude for ‘not only guidance 
viven and profound Christian teaching, but also for so many gracious 
words thoughts and deeds conveyed to us in so many ways’. In appre- 
-jation, the church approved spending £8 on a garden seat as a farewell 
vif to him and his wife, as they moved to Bournemouth to be nearer 
‘heir daughters. 
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As well as the work on the new church building during 1955 and 
1956, the church was also planning to host a Trek Team, a mission team 
of 6 young men from All Nations Bible College, who were to cycle to 
a4 number of churches in Sussex throughout the summer. The team was 
led by Stanley Fitzsimmons, by now a student at the college, who came 
to the church in January 1956, for a weekend of preparation for the 
event. Planning continued up to the week of July 7th, when the team 
arrived by bicycle (and 1 motorcycle) from their previous mission at 
East Grinstead. 


The team began their week with an all night prayer meeting 1n the 
church. Jim Blair recalls that ‘at some stage in the early hours of the 
morning as we sat around a little table, there was a great crash. Stanley 
had dozed offand fallen under the table! Eddie immediately prayed “Lord, 
Stanley has just fallen under that table but we thank you that under- 
neath are the everlasting arms’’! With that, they closed the meeting and 
went in to Bexhill, and walked along the beach at 4 o’clock in the 
morning! 


The team made their temporary home in the back room of the church, 
and led services for children and adults, at 6.00pm and 7.30pm on every 
evening of the week, and at the usual times on Sunday. They visited 
local schools, and held open air meetings, for which they had their own 
amplifiers. Four of the team — Douglas Foster, Jim Blair, Eddie Vince 
and Ray Lovett — planned to go abroad as missionaries. Norman Anderson 
and the leader, Stanley Fitzsimmons, were training for home munistry. 
According to some who remember that week, two of the team had 
criminal records, one could hardly read and write, and yet the church 
report to the local paper in the following week recorded ‘what a great 
time of blessing it had been ... we indeed give God the glory for all 
He has done’. 


In his report to the College at the end of the mission weeks, Stanley 
wrote ‘The church that puts most into a campaign by diligent prayer 
and preparation can always expect great blessing. This was very evident 
at Sidley and as a consequence the blessing came at the very beginning 
instead of merely at the end of the campaign. Truly God honours those 
who honour Him. A night was spent in prayer and from then on the 
work of the Holy Spirit was manifest in no uncertain way. People were 
drawn into meetings; others outside or in their homes were eager to 
listen and to know the way of salvation. We had the joy of leading many 
to Christ and of winning back some who had wandered away. The 
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people of Sidley took us to their hearts and we shall always remember 
the way in which they welcomed us and bade us farewell’. 


Following their time in Sidley, the Trek Team travelled on to South 
Street Evangelical Church in Eastbourne, and then to Horsham. Certainly 
in Sidley, God used that mission week — and those 6 young men — to 
prompt a unique year of church growth. 


In the weeks immediately following the Trek Mission, the church 
organised a weekly Fellowship Hour, ‘to bring together all those who 
had received a blessing from the recent trek’. There was community 
hymn singing and a short practical talk on the essentials of Christian 
life, led by Hubert Smith. 


Two weeks after the Mission, Stanley Fitzsimmons wrote to the 
diaconate, expressing the conviction that God was calling him to a lay 
pastorate at Sidley. Two special church meetings were held, but nothing 
came of this suggestion. Stanley became an assistant pastor to a Baptist 
church in Bournemouth, and on the occasion of his marriage later that 
ummer, the church sent him a gift of 5 guineas. Another of the Trek 
(cam, Doug Foster, returned to the church in November for a brief 
reunion. 


Meanwhile, work on the new church building continued, and it was 
opened on Saturday 2nd February 1957 (Figure 2), with services both 
outside (it poured with rain) and inside the church on the Saturday. 
(he church was full and overflowing (with people) and the services were 
(ollowed by the traditional church tea at 5.15pm. The Deacons recorded 
that ‘We had a wonderful service at our opening ceremony of the new 
church ... we thank and praise our heavenly Father for His goodness 
(o us in our efforts and for the opportunity of greater service for Him 
in Sidley’. 


There followed two Sunday services, two services on Wednesday 6th 
'ebruary (at 4.00pm and 6.30pm, with tea in between at 5.15pm ) on 
(he ninth anniversary of the church’s foundation and on Sunday, February 
'7th, a baptismal service at 6.30pm. Two who were baptised that cold 
evening, Keith Barnes and Ann Dowling, recall that day, and the events 
‘cading up to it, at the end of this chapter. 


Hubert and Jessie Smith, 
outside their shop in 
Birchington Kent, 2 or 3 
year after they left Sidley 
Baptist Church 


Eric and Nellie Gittings, 
probably taken 2 or 3 
years after they left Sidley 
Baptist Church 
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By 1957 regular weekly meetings had grown further:— 


Sunday 11.0am Morning School 
Young Worshippers’ League 
Morning Service 
3.00pm Sunday Schools and Bible Class 


6.30pm Evening Service 
Monday 7.30pm — Boys’ Brigade 
Cuesday 7.30pm Prayer and Praise meeting 


Wednesday 5.45pm Girls’ Life Brigade 


Thursday 3.00pm = Women’s Fellowship 
7.30pm ‘Keenites’ 


Friday 6.15pm Life Boys 
7.30pm Youth Fellowship 


At a time when the church had no full time pastor, clearly, the 
‘iembership of the church were taking on much responsibility. The Life 
joys, for instance, was led by some of the teenagers within the church, 
ome of whom had become Christians during the previous year at the 
'rek Team Mission. The Girls’ Life Brigade although initially led by 
l lla Bristow, now had Miss Christine Sidders as Captain. As well as 
iieeting weekly, the girls went on annual camp, usually to a large house 
i Edenbridge in Kent. The “Keenites’ were led by George Martin, an 
elderly, frail man, who, despite his infirmities, always stood to teach, 
caning on 2 sticks. He took young people for their baptismal classes, 
uid, as one recalled, ‘left a mark on our lives’. Quite why they were 
alled Keenites is not absolutely certain. Keith Barnes thinks they were 
© called simply because the attenders were keen. Margaret Hobbs, on 
‘fie other hand, recalls that there was a biblical reason. The Kenites were 
| tribe of metalworkers, listed in the book of Genesis as inhabitants of 
(ie Promised Land, whose name derived from the Hebrew word for 
sith’. In view of the formative influence Hubert Smith had had on 
inany of these young people, maybe someone thought that Keenites or 
enites would be a rather clever name for a Bible study group at Sidley 
lsaptist Church! 


Che church was still served by 2 of its founder deacons (Hubert Smith 
iid Keg Bristow), in addition to Ernie Morris, another founder member 
(ilso the organist), Eric Gittings (the church secretary) and George Martin. 
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The monthly church members meetings at this time were attended by 
about 15 people, but such was the use being made of the buildings in 
the evenings that it was difficult to find suitable dates for the church 
meeting. A compromise was reached, when it was agreed that each organ- 
isation in turn would forgo an evening to accommodate the church 
meeting. 


On April 28th 1957 6 more people were baptised. The church 
membership records show that in 1957 fourteen new members were 
welcomed in following baptism, and that 2 couples joined the church 
by transfer from other churches. Most of those who joined that year 
lived in the immediate area of the church — Preston Road, Sidley Street, 
Claremont Road, with others from Birch View, Camperdown Street 
and Potmans Lane. In his end of year report, the secretary, Eric Gittings, 
stated that there were now 59 members on the church roll, and he stressed 
how ‘greatly God had blessed the church in 1957, and the need to continue 
in love and unity together’. The church was running events for all ages, 
on 6 days of the week. Sister Dorothy’s aim, from 10 years previously, 
‘to serve the people of the immediate neighbourhood ... as the band 
of helpers increased’, was surely being achieved. The band of helpers 
was increasing and attendance was certainly better than just the boy on 
the organ and the caretaker who fell asleep! 


On 20th July 1957 the Prime Minister, Harold Macmillan, was telling 
the country that ‘They’d never had it so good’. Whether he was right 
or wrong for the country as a whole, at Sidley Baptist Church, as the 
church records say — ‘God was indeed pouring out his blessings’. 


Keith Barnes’ story. . . 


My mum and dad got married right at the beginning of the war, and 
when the war finished, my dad came back and they immediately qualified 
for a council house. All around the Preston Road area, were these asbestos 
prefabs, put up by prisoners of war. We qualified for one and moved in 1946. 
At that time Sister Dorothy started knocking on doors all round the area, 
very faithfully, getting herself known and because years before — my dad had 
been born in 1914 and had been sent to the old red chapel on the site, when 
it was a mission hall, to the Sunday School, my Gran went, and his brothers 
and sisters went as well, so we had a link with the place — I was sent there, 
and I was dedicated at the chapel, at the age of about 5. 
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My grandmother used to tell me that in the Twenties and Thirties, she 
doesn’t know how many children there were, but there was a whole string 
of what she called charabancs, parked to take the kids about on outings. That 
would have been quite a big event, though in the church the attendance was 
quite low. It was never crowded but the children’s work would have been 
very significant then. 


I remember very clearly going down there — all the roads around there 
were absolute quagmire, Claremont Road, upper Sidley Street, Cumberland 
Road, they didn’t make the roads up until years later. The red chapel was 
there. The building on the side was known as the primary room. It was a 
brick extension, put up in the Thirties I guess. That’s where I used to go 
for Sunday School teaching, with Miss Burt and Mrs. Divall, who were sisters. 
\iss Burt came from a very large family of Christians, her brother (Joe) had 
heen involved - he was a local evangelist — and there were others, I didn’t 
know them all. Mrs.Divall was a very feminine, grey haired lady, always 
covered in pink and lace, that’s how I remember her. Miss Burt was very 
hustly, very matter-of-fact, she was the leader. She used to love the kids, 
und not just when I was here, for years afterwards, she used to walk around 
Sidley, collecting kids from their homes, and take these armfuls of children 
(0 the morning Sunday School. I used to go there and be part of that. I 
remember the classroom ever so well, because the most important thing about 
it was that you felt loved — loved and cared for. 


I remember Sister Dorothy, she was a very matronly sort of lady, she 
cared for people and pastored people very well. She endeared herself very much 
(0 my mum and dad. They responded instantly and sent me down there at 
(he age of 5 and I guess she did a lot to get things moving, just before the 
‘ime the church was actually planted, although I guess the same people were 
(here. 


As a church, the wooden lined corrugated iron hall had been there since 
about 1908. It was a typical sort of cheap chapel of the day I suppose. I 
remember standing around this ‘tortoise’ stove that glowed red hot and having 
(0 walk through the congregation in the morning. Some very elderly men 
used to sit around the fire because it was so cold. As you grew up, you were 
encouraged out of Miss Burt’s primary department to go into the morning 
service and be part of that and then go out. We belonged to something called 
the Young Worshippers’ League, and we had a little blue badge with a Bible 
and a cross on it, and the letters YWL and we were encouraged to be worshippers 
in the church and then go out to our class. I never got involved in afternoon 
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The 1956 Trek Team, standing outside Haddon Hall — from left, 
back row Norman Anderson, Eddie Vince, Jim Blair — front row Doug Foster, 
Stanley Fitzsimmons, Ray Lovett 


Copyright Bexhill-on-Sea Observer reproduced with permission 


The 1956 Trek Team, standing outside Haddon Hall with from left Mrs A. Cramp, 
Marjorie Hobbs, George Martin, the Trekkers, Mr. Westlake and Mrs Divall 
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Sunday School, until I became a teacher at about the age of 22. I guess there 
ust have been one, there had been for years, traditionally. 


The number of children who continued through primary classes tended to 
drop away unfortunately, and as I got towards 11, 12, 13, there were maybe 
a dozen or less of us who were left, who were young teenagers and we got 
ore involved in the morning service, and some would have stayed throughout 
the whole service. Some of the people who came to preach made quite an 
impression on me. David Cramp, one of the founder members of the church, 
lie was a regular preacher. I remember what he said because he used to speak 
(0 the youngsters in the first part of the service, he was a gardener, and he 
ulways used to bring gardening illustrations into his talks. He’d talk about 
brambles, and undergrowth, and composting, and all that sort of thing. My 
wife who was at Battle Baptist Church, can remember him using the same 
‘tories when he went to preach there. He was quite effective. These men were 
very good. You remember also the funny things like one particular preacher 
from Wellington Square, he used to go on for a long time and on one occasion 
(le church secretary had to go up to the front to ask him if he would mind 
winding up now please. He always had squeaky shoes. When you’re young 
you remember things like that, don’t you? We had one visiting speaker, he 
used to get so enthusiastic with his preaching that sometimes you would miss 
lim - he’d fall down on his knees behind the pulpit and disappear and come 
hack up again about a minute later. He was a small man with glasses and 
very large ears. Because the clock was to his left, on the side wall, he spent 
i lot of his time preaching to the clock. 


In 1956 we had a visit from students from All Nations Bible College. 

is far as I know this was the first time the church had done this. They 
invited a trek team, the college always had a missionary flavour, and 6 fellows 
came down with a trek cart, with their sleeping bags, and they walked, 
throughout the summer period, in an area of Kent and Sussex, and they 
lield missions for children and other events in local churches. At that mission, 
| became a Christian. I believe the mission lasted a fortnight, I was 14 and 
u half. The six students must have only been in their early twenties, but 
(hey left an indelible mark in my life. They were all quite different and ranged 
from a very tall, quiet Scot, who actually led me to the Lord in that primary 
room, on the last evening of the fortnight. I had not responded at all to any 
of the appeals, but on that occasion we went in there, there was an old friend 
of mine as well, we knelt down and said a very simple prayer to the Lord. 
\( 14 you can go through a lot of emotionalism and be really wound up, 
und it just dies, unfortunately, but this man was very quiet — he became a 
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missionary doctor in Africa — he just led me very gently into God’s presence, 
with a very simple confession and commitment, with no pressure at all. 


L remember the whole of that mission had a tremendous effect on the church. 
I think it was a turning point in the church’s life. It was only 8 years after 
the founding of the church but it was a very significant time, the timing was 
obviously right. One missionary was a young Eastender, who had only just 
learnt how to read. He was the evangelist, others were the teachers. The 
leader was a man called Stanley Fitzsimmons. The place was absolutely 
packed with teenagers in the evenings. At other times during the week there 
were meetings for adults and younger children. 


There were about 10 teenagers who formed a new youth group. Six of 
us were baptised in the first baptismal service in the new church, which was 
about a fortnight after the church opened. Eight of us were baptised all together, 
2 older men and 6 teenagers, 3 girls and 3 boys, all of us about 14, 15, 
16. There were no spare rooms to get changed in. The women went fist, 
and went straight into the primary room to get changed, but the rest of us 
had to walk out of the church and down the road, into the old tin hut, and 
there was 6 inches of snow on the ground! It was freezing cold and we were 
dripping with water. We had to stand in this unheated hall, in baths and 


dry off. 
It was a busy time, mission in ‘56, church opened in ‘97. It was a real 
turning point. 


Ray Croft’s story... 


My mother was a founder member of the church. I asked her why there 
was a break away from Beulah, and she used to say it was a long way to 
go to church. I think they found that there was always the feeling that the 
church was run from Beulah, even up to David Jones’ time. She was cook 
at Lake House, the Girls’ Brigade place in Collington Lane. My ‘uncle’ 
David Cramp, [another founder member] was the groundsman there too. 
For years, mother ran the Women’s Fellowship, every Thursday, you knew 
where she was, up the church. She was always baking for the church. ‘Don’t 
touch them cakes, they’re for the church’, she used to say. Her whole life 
was devoted to the church. We all used to go to church twice on Sunday, 
mother expected nothing less. 
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I think her faith got her through the trials and tribulations that we all put 
her through — my eldest sister living in Andover, the other one moving to 
‘\ustralia, one brother joined the Air Force, my eldest brother joined the Royal 
Marines, lying about his age and ended up at Normandy, she had to put 
up with an awful lot, and I know now that it was only her faith that got 
lier through. Her faith helped to build that church. When she married again 
/Ray’s father had been killed during the war by a bomb which fell on Buckhurst 
Road ], and her second husband [Mr. Troughton] died after only 8 years, 
i was absolutely devastating, but I am sure it was her faith pulled her through 
(hat as well. 


We had a big Young People’s Fellowship, a Boys’ Brigade, Girls’ Brigade 
und Life Boys. There was a fellow named Smith. A tremendously nice guy. 
\Vhen I first knew him he was a sales rep. for Trebor, the sweet manufac- 
‘urers. A very, very genuinely nice person, one of the world’s nice people. 
Smithy, he ran the Bible classes in the morning and the evening, because 
we had Sunday School twice a day, morning and afternoon. Smithy ran the 
Boys’ Brigade as well. We used to have gym meetings, and learn how to 
breathe properly, how to brush your hair, how to clean your teeth, we were 
(aught personal hygiene, how to stand and how to sit, how to jump a horse, 
liow to tie a hangman’s knot — as part of Life Boys and Boys’ Brigade — 
low to say yes, and how to say no, just being drilled on how to be polite. 
\Ve used to have to sit on the floor, cross legged, back straight, breathe in 
(iirough your nose, out through your mouth, so you can replenish your lungs 
with fresh air through your nose and exhale the old air out of your mouth. 
hat was it, you were about 7 or 8 years old and you were sat there rigid. 
\V’e used to have our own parade once a month. You paraded in your best 
uniform, into the church. I think Smithy ran everything, he was that kind 
of person. Everybody respected him. In 1984, when I told Eddy Wilson, 
iy brother’s best friend, that Smithy had died, he actually burst out crying 
and he’d never even been to church after he left school, so he wouldn’t even 
lave seen him for 25 years, but that’s how well respected the man was. 


Now Reg and Ella Bristow, they used to ran Sunday School in the Annex, 
und we had to learn the books of the Bible by rote, from the blackboard. 
L-very week until everybody knew it, you had to say it — and I can still 
remember them. Some had Sunday School in the church itself, and they used 
(0 turn the chairs around, into circles. 


There was one thing about the organ in the old Haddon Hall, it was 
one of these organs where you could put cards in and it would play by itself. 
vow that was phenomenal, when you got little kids there, they’d never seen 
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Ray Croft, Doug Foster and Frankie Evenden, outside Haddon Hall 
during the 1956 Trek 


Jim Blair and Doug Foster playing football in Claremont Road, 
during the 1956 Trek Mission 
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unything like a piano playing by itself before. It was absolutely wonderful. 
Lrnie used to sit on his stool, doing absolutely nothing but the organ played. 
\Vell now there’s a thing what’s happening here? — you could see the look 
on their faces. 


Friday nights was Life Boys and Boys’ Brigade. But when that was 
disbanded, we had the Young People’s Fellowship, people like Margaret Hobbs, 
Sandra Kimber and Leslie Hobbs, and Keith Barnes. 


I remember we had a Trek Team from London for a week about 1956. 
| was 10. Six of them came down. Douglas was a twin, from the East End, 
(ey were both barrow boys. They were into crime, they’d done a stretch, 
and one day they were hit by The Lord, and went into this ministry. Douglas 
went to Nigeria, I know. I always remember one of them, he was fair haired, 
with a little bit of a beard. He was giving a sermon, he was getting really 
into it, and in the middle of the sermon, he said ‘I am here to pass on the 
word of the Lord, that even means to you, madam, that are asleep in the 
front’. 


They came for a week and they slept in the back room of the church. 
[here was something going on nearly every day. They took Sunday School 
und they used to tell you the book, the chapter and the verse, and it was the 
first one to get it. So you were racing through the Bible — that’s how I got 
(0 know the Bible and how to find a place quickly. That was what was 
drummed in to me, then and by Reg and Ella. 


We had a meeting once, discussing the building of the new church. I think 
everybody in Sidley was in the meeting, because no one except the top people 
in the church knew anything about it and Smithy brought this model of the 
new building, and then it was described and all the rest of it, and then someone 
said ‘I wonder who made that?’, and Smithy said ‘Any guesses?’ and he 
had made it himself. I would love to know where that ended up. It was a 
scale model of the church as it is now(1997). And everyone was given a 
booklet with tickets in it— 6d a brick, because the fund raising was all divided 
up into bricks. 


We had a great time in the Young People’s Fellowship, we got up and 
‘ang carols at Christmas, singing to the congregation, there was no embar- 
rassment about it. On Sunday mornings, it was down to the youth fellowship 
(0 greet people as they came into church. It wasn’t that anybody said it had 
(0 be done, it was just done. And when we used to sing the carols at Christmas, 
we had quite a long time practicing, because Ernie Morris didn’t mind. 
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My sister’s was the first wedding in the new church, Ann Doreen Croft 
to William Putt. The reception was in Haddon Hall. I was baptised in the 
church, in 1958, with some others, by Edmund Heddle, the Pastor from 
Beulah. Then I left Sidley to join the army, in 1961, and we didn’t come 
back until the late Eighties. 


Ann Dowling’s story... 


My mum tells me I first went to the church when I was about 3, and I 
was taken by Sister Dorothy, who must have been doing the streets and she 
said ‘Would I like to go to Sunday School?’ and I went in and asked my 
mum and she said ‘Yes, if you want to’. Sister Dorothy came to pick me 
up on Sunday, and I went. I can remember longing to be old enough to go 
to GLB, wanting for the time when I was big enough to go. 


We did everything together, just everything, and when I say together, I 
mean 20 or 30 of us, it was just accepted. We used to go to Brigade, youth 
club, back to church on Sunday — the church was everything to us. We didn’t 
need anything else. We played en masse. On summer evenings, we’d go 
out playing ‘Moonlight, starlight, bogey man come out tonight’. One goes 
off and hides and the rest of us would creep around until they came out to 
make us jump and we’d run off, screaming. We had a big skipping rope 
and play in the road. You can’t do that today. 


Sidley had a High Street. On the corner of Sidley Street opposite the 
Post Office, was a little tailor, and a little general store on the corner of Suffolk 
Road called Ivy’s and she sold everything. Then there was Pocock’s the butcher, 
then there was Franklyn’s, the grocers where they had biscuits in tins where 
they lifted the glass lid. In the High Street, there was a cottage, where Alldays 
is now, called Livingstone Cottage. Next to that was the property which 
was half the bakers, and half the jewellers. Going down, where the lay-by 
is now, were some little black cottages, and one of them was a café, called 
Sadie’s. She did lovely bags of chips. On the other side, was Warner's 
Hairdressers, owned by Mr. Eagling. Round the back of a tall house was 
the pond. Never saw any water in it, but a little fair used to come there, 
and at the bottom of my Mum’s road, was a garden, Mr. West's garden — 
he lived opposite the church. At the end of the road, was chicken runs and 


blackberry bushes. Very much a village. People didn’t have cars. Everybody 
had bikes. 
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Sister Dorothy was a lovely lady. It’s hard when you’re little because you 
vet a different perspective, but I remember her as being tall and buxom and 
cuddly. When I first went to GLB, the captain was Mrs. Bristow. Isn’t it 
wonderful when you can remember them as being lovely people? 


It was always lay preachers on a Sunday — we didn’t have a Pastor. I 
remember Lomax Mackenzie as a man with a little white pointed beard — 
| thought he was ever so old. And there was another man called Ashley 
something — we used to think this was hysterical - we had never come across 
anyone with what we thought was a silly name. We used to go in to convul- 
sions over this poor chap — he was very young to be a lay preacher. 


The Trek in 1956 was good fun, all action packed, a whole week devoted 
jo it. We were up there anyhow, so it didn’t make a lot of difference, but 
it was more concentrated activity. 


When I was a bigger girl, about 13, Mrs. Croft got me my first job at 
Lake House, where she was the cook, so I washed up for her. She lived in 
North Road, and she called for me in Suffolk Road. We cycled to Lake 
House every morning and we cycled home again in the afternoon. Our mums 
and dads didn’t have cars. 


We often used to spend one evening studying together for Scripture Union 
exams, quite often at Mrs. Hobbs’ house — the church was everything. I can’t 
imagine what else there could have been for us. 


I can remember being baptised, which I still think is quite frightening. It 
was an awesome experience. I can remember a dress with thru’penny bits 
around the bottom. I don’t now go to church regularly, but I do have a very, 
very deep faith. It’s quite hard to explain. I think it’s all basic, back to 
basics, a grounding to everything. I am quite heavily in to charity work, so 
| think perhaps it instilled in me to do things for other people. 


I used to go to church morning, afternoon and evening on Sundays. As 
| grew up there were things I wanted to do sometimes in the evening — a 
lirst boyfriend outside the church for instance, and I found that people wanted 
(0 know why you weren’t there and I resented that. I thought I don’t have 
(0 answer as to why I don’t come three times a day. I have been twice, I 
don’t have to say why I didn’t come a third time, and I found that, I thought, 
an invasion of my privacy. So I had been to senior school with a girlfriend 
who went to the Congregational Church, and she went off to work in London 
and I was working in Bexhill. I didn’t see her during the week, but I would 
walk to the Congregational Church with her on a Sunday. I took my GLB 


commission from there. 
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Chapter 4 
The search for a Pastor 


to become the lay pastor to the church in 1956, other options 

had been considered previously. Indeed, at the church meeting 
in 1955, when the approval had been given to proceed with the new 
church building, three members had expressed the opinion that the money 
would be better spent on a minister, rather than a new building. Previ- 
ously, in 1953, a Rev. Simpson had expressed a wish to become the 
Pastor at Sidley. This approach, despite 18 months correspondence and 
many meetings, had come to nothing. In late 1957, contact had been 
made again by Rev. Simpson, but the church decided that as the congre- 
vation was now much younger, and Rev. Simpson was 4 years older — 
he was 68 by then — the church needed a younger man. Battle Baptist 
Church, at that time also without a Pastor, approached the deacons at 
Sidley with a view to sharing a lay Pastor, a student minister, or a full 
time Pastor, to take charge of both churches. The Deacons decided that 
this was not fair to a Minister, as the churches were 8 miles apart. 


: LTHOUGH the church had declined Stanley Fitzsimmons offer 


Finance was also a consideration, but the church declined to apply 
for a Home Work Fund grant to help fund a minister’s stipend, since 
it was felt the church was already committed to paying for the new church 
building. Expenditure also increased at that time due to heavy heating 
costs, and consideration was given to extinguishing the lights at the back 
of the church during evening services, in order to save electricity. 


Lay preachers continued to serve the church. Some joint services, at 
Christmas and Easter, and with the Girls’ Life Brigades, were held with 
the Springfield Road Methodist Church. Sister Dorothy returned to take 
services one Sunday in March 1958, and the Minister at Beulah, Rev. 
Edmund Heddle, continued to give support and help throughout this 
time. A retired minister, Rev. Thomas started to worship at the church 
and offered his help. A suggestion was received, but not followed up, 
to consider appointing another Deaconess-in-Charge. 


The church, however, continued to function under leadership from 
the deacons. Because of the increase in membership, the number of 
deacons was increased from 5 to 6. Youth services flourished and the 
Girls’ Life Brigade played their full part in the life of the church, although 
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several appeals had to be made for more Su_nday School teachers. The 
Life Boys, however, were disbanded due to the unruly behaviour of 
the children. A neighbour complained about the noise in the evening 
as children came out of their meetings. TFaere had to be two appeals 
before volunteers came forward to remowe weeds from the church 
grounds. Church life continued! 


During 1958 a Tent mission was planne«<l for the summer, but The 
Evangelisation Society had, sadly, to report tknat, after one initial planning 
meeting, the evangelist concerned, Mr. PEowman, had died in a car 
accident and the mission was postponed for 2 month. The Mission went 
ahead eventually, led by a Mr. Jones, but the members felt afterwards 
that although they had been spiritually stren gthened by the event, those 
outside the church had not been reached. 


In the same year, the long serving Eric Gittings and Hubert Smith 
left Sidley, as their work situations change C1. Eric Gittings was made a 
Life Deacon of the church, in recognition o f his services in the planning 
and construction of the new church buildin gg. The Diaconate continued 
to be served by founder members such as Waavid Cramp, Reg Bristow 
and Mr. Divall, the post of Secretary was teaken over by Don Kimber, 
who was also helping to run the young p@ople’s group with a young 
teacher named Geoff Martin. 


One boy of the time remembers a bike ral_ly organised by Don Kimber, 
when ‘we rode all the way to Ninfield, down to Little Common and 
out to Pebsham, where the Kimbers lived~ in First Avenue (they later 
moved to Burnt House, in Sidley). Don was well known for his artistic 
ability and on another evening ‘it poured -with rain and he had drawn 
all these views of Sussex, just quick sketches but they were really good. 
There must have been about two dozen. We went round Haddon Hall, 
trying to see how many places we could idexatify’. However, the drawings 
did cause another lad some problems. At one meeting, Don Kimber 
was doing some charcoal drawings at an eas el, and when he had finished 
one he would ‘pull it off with a flourish anc give it to one of the smaller 
children and do the next one’. This yourmg lad was ‘mortified to find 
that the drawing had been penned out befc>rehand, and he thought they 
were being done freehand’. That an appaz-ently trivial incident such as 
that, can still be recalled with clarity, 40 years later, is surely a lesson 
for those working with young people, tk-aat children respect honesty, 
but will not tolerate pretence! Other youtngsters of the time, though, 
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remember Don Kimber with affection, as a kindly, paternal figure, who 
cared for their welfare. 


There is a sense, in the minutes of both the Diaconate and the church 
members meetings, that the years following 1958 were a time of consol- 
idation and perhaps increasing introspection. There had, for instance, 
been 29 baptisms in the new church building in 1957 and 1958. There 
were to be no more until September 1961, when Margaret Hobbs was 
baptised. 


Of the church organisations, the Women’s Fellowship continued under 
the leadership of Margaret’s mother, Marjorie, who said that numbers 
were increasing and there was a good feeling of fellowship. The work 
with young people seemed to thrive, both in the Girls’ Life Brigade, 
despite some leadership difficulties, and in the Young People’s Fellowship, 
who organised youth services and their own Bible study. 


However, there is no sense of new ideas and new initiatives to move 
the church forward. Indeed, at the annual meeting at the end of 1959, 
the Secretary, Don Kimber, reported that there were 65 on the members’ 
roll and ‘although this had not been a spectacular year, some good, steady 
work had been done’. In effect, although ‘it had never had it so good’, 
the church, or at least its leadership, didn’t quite know what to do with 
‘it’, once ‘it’ had arrived. The maintenance of the status quo is perhaps 
typified by a minute from a church meeting, when attention was drawn 
to the fact that back seats were used in preference to front seats at church 
services. When the deacons proposed that the benches at the rear of the 
church were not used, it was decided by vote at the church meeting 
that the prevailing arrangements be continued. Hopefully by this time 
the lights were on at the back of the church! 


Early in 1960 the deacons decided that the church could not receive 
a speaker from the Nyassaland Mission, nor could they ‘commit themselves 
further in a financial respect’, thus breaking a contact which went back 
more than 30 years, to Hilda Noble, the daughter of the first Superin- 
tendent of the Sidley Street Baptist Mission. However, Doug Foster from 
the 1956 Trek Team mission was still in touch with the church. He 
was in Ghana, and the Women’s Fellowship and Sunday School had 
sent him gifts, which he acknowledged. Stanley Fitzsimmons spoke at 
the church anniversary services in April 1960. 


The church did begin to plan another Trek Mission for the summer 
of 1960, led by Harold Green from All Nations Bible College. ‘The Mission 
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Margaret Hobbs and her sister Gwen outside their home in 
Claremont Road in the late Fifties 
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took place from July 3rd to July 17th, and it was agreed that ‘the campaign 
had been a success, although we had not experienced the apparent saving 
of souls’. Some, though, had rededicated their lives to The Lord, and 
as a follow-up to the Mission, it was decided to have ‘a form of Bible 
study’, as it was agreed there was a need for this within the church’. 


At the church meeting immediately following the Mission, there was 
a proposal for the deacons to consider the possibility of a leader for the 
church. Harold Green’s name was proposed and seconded, and the deacons 
were asked to interview him. A Reverend Shaw, who lived in 
Cumberland Road, was also proposed, but there was no seconder to 
that proposal. At the next meeting, a month later, two further names 
were proposed, and as one, a Mr. Brown, received most votes, the secretary 
was instructed to write to both Mr. Brown and Mr. Green. Mr. Brown 
declined the offer, in view of his increasing age. A special church meeting 
was called to consider calling Mr. Green to a part-time leadership position, 
but after discussion and voting, it was decided not to proceed. The discus- 
sions with Mr. Green appear to have deteriorated into disagreements 
about his behaviour in church, and consequently a planned reunion with 
three of the Trek team in the following January was cancelled. At the 
same meeting, the members requested that the Bible study sessions, started 
after the Mission, should revert to the old style prayer meeting, giving 
another indication of the unwillingness to change within the church. 
Clearly, the 1960 Mission did not have the same life changing effect of 
the Trekkers visit in 1956. 


In the late Fifties and early Sixties, the village continued its devel- 
opment. The prefabs were removed, and replaced by the blocks of flats 
in Preston Road. Ninfield Road changed in character as some of the 
cottages which used to flank the road were removed and replaced by 
the rows of shops we know now. 


At the church by the end of 1960, there were only 3 deacons — Mr. 
Divall and George Martin had passed away — and there seemed to be 
little encouragement for others to stand for this office. Several other 
members had left, and the secretary reported that there were now 56 
on the membership list. The treasurer reported that weekly giving was 
down. Expenses were also increasing, due to the heavy cost of maintaining 
the original chapel building and of heating the new one. A sale of work 
was organised to raise funds, and a jumble sale proposed for early 1961. 
Despite the difficulties, the individual organisations, the Women’s 
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Fellowship, the Young People’s Fellowship, Sunday schools and Girls’ 
Life Brigade, still reported healthy attendance at their meetings. 


Some members of the church were continuing to press for the 
appointment of a leader, and eventually, in January 1961, the deacons 
agreed to speak to the Reverend Heddle at Beulah for advice. Various 
options were discussed — a retired man (but it would be difficult to find 
‘the right man, sufficiently active, but with few ties’), a young married 
man (but he would need a manse, which would present difficulties), or 
a young single man (who would need digs, but no manse) — and eventually 
it was agreed between the churches, that an assistant pastor would be 
appointed at Beulah, who would have oversight of the church at Sidley. 


Following discussions with the principal of the London Bible College, 
David Jones was asked to come to preach ‘with a view’ in September. 
The recently bereaved Mrs. Divall offered two rooms in her home as 
accommodation and the financial arrangements to pay a stipend to the 
minister were agreed between the two churches. 


David Jones preached at Beulah at 11am on September 17th and at 
Sidley at 6.30pm on the same day and two weeks later church meetings 
of both churches unanimously agreed that he be called as Pastor-in-charge 
at Sidley, and Assistant Pastor at Beulah. After taking both services on 
October 29th at Sidley, the call was accepted and on 6th January 1962, 
David Jones BA, BD was ordained, and on the same day, inducted as 
the first Pastor at Sidley Baptist Church. 


As he settled into his two rooms at Mrs. Divall’s in Turkey Road, 
the new young Pastor was able to say to a church meeting that “he was 
feeling very much at home, and enjoying his visits to members’ homes’. 


As a joint appointment between the two churches, and with David 
Jones and Edmund Heddle beginning to enjoy a close working 
relationship, the links with Beulah become stronger at this time. It was 
agreed to have joint church meetings at regular intervals, and a repre- 
sentative from the other church should sit on each diaconate. A joint 
welcome leaflet was designed for the coming summer, and Beulah’s 
magazine ‘The Friendly Link’ seems to have become a joint publication. 
Both churches were involved in the Open Air Sunday School on Bexhill 
seafront each summer. 


David Jones’ attempts to change some attitudes within the church 
and to move it forward started early in his time at Sidley, albeit in a 
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small way. At his first Deacon’s meeting, two days after his induction, 
he suggested that the lights in the church remain on during the whole 
of the service, in order that people may follow in their Bible if they so 
wished. Clearly, the congregation had not only liked to sit at the back 
of the church, but also in the dark. They could, however, see the church 
clock during the sermon though, but the Pastor couldn’t. He asked for 
it to be moved, but the deacons felt this needed to go to a church meeting 
for a decision. 


Other situations arose which he felt needed more radical change. The 
proposed sale of work, and another jumble sale, were not, he considered, 
appropriate as ways of supporting God’s work in Sidley. The jumble 
sale was a ‘degrading’ event to take place on church premises, and the 
secretary agreed to write to the Women’s Fellowship to inform them. 
The Pastor also felt that the sale of work took up too much time, which 
could be better used for specific work for the Lord. The treasurer, the 
long serving Mr. Bristow, disagreed and sales of work seem to have 
continued for the next few years. At a special meeting to discuss the 
matter 3 months later, the Pastor spoke of the need to tithe, regularly, 
sacrificially and directly to the church. Although Mr. Kimber and Mr. 
Bristow had spoken against the proposals, the deacons agreed to have 
a giving scheme for a trial period of one year, The church agreed to 
vive a tenth of its annual income to mission work, and a number of 
agencies and individuals benefited from this. One such was Doug Foster, _ 
of the 1956 Trek team, who had visited the church again in 1963. On. 
that occasion, he was also given a wedding present by the church members, 


By the end of 1962, giving had increased by almost £10, to just over 
£15 a week and only £900 remained outstanding on the loans for the 
new church building. The treasurer felt able to state that this was very 
satisfactory, ‘revealing how much God 1s to be praised for His loving 
kindness to us as a church’. At the same meeting, the secretary was also 
able to report that the Pastor ‘was now accessible by telephonic commu- 
nication — No. Bex 5724’, Beulah having paid for the installation. 


Financing the repairs to the old Haddon Hall became an increasing 
problem. A decision was made to replace Haddon Hall with two pre- 
cast concrete buildings and estimates for around £3,000 were obtained 
for their construction. However, there were questions at a joint meeting 
with Beulah, about the advisability of taking on new commitments, 
without the old debts having been paid off. Discussions about these matters 
started in 1962, and it was not until 1964 that Haddon Hall was taken 
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down and the new buildings put up (Figure 3). At that time all the money 
needed for these had either been given or promised, and the debts on 
the new church were due to be paid off by 1967. The new halls were 
opened in November 1964 by Miss F. Hoad, a daughter of the leader 
of the old Wesleyan Mission in Sidley Street. According to the church 
records, the ‘temporary’ Haddon Hall was dismantled and taken to 
Ashburnham Place, but there is no record or memory of it ever being 
erected there. 


The new halls were not without their problems, and the choice of 
structure has been criticised. They were very difficult buildings to heat, 
very draughty and internal damage was frequent. The Girls’ Life Brigade, 
for instance, were often going through the floor — an excuse perhaps, 
for the GLB to be known as the ‘Great Lumbering Birds’! 


Visitations were planned to the homes around the church, and the 
Young People’s Fellowship delivered many of the introductory letters 
to the local houses. They did some of the follow-up calls, together with 
older members of the church, and during one summer with a mission 
team from London Bible College. The young people were also making 
contact with local children in the summer evenings, organising games 
on the recreation ground. 


During the late Fifties and early Sixties, there was a group of young 
people, both within the church and on its periphery, being discipled 
by David Jones and others, who went on into full time Christian ministry. 
Two — Margaret Hobbs and Sandra Kimber — became missionaries 
overseas, two — Frank Payne and Leslie Hobbs — went into ministry 
with the Baptist denomination and others into the Anglican church. 
This group, while they were in Sidley, were very active within the church. 
in 1965, for instance, some of the older members of the Young People’s 
Fellowship had formed a witness team, and were going out to take services 
in other churches once a month. The whole of the Y.P.F., some 20 to 
30 teenagers, were going on annual houseparties, led by David Jones, 
but, again, with these older members taking some leadership responsi- 
bilities. 


Following a visit to the church from a Frank Wilson, the work of 
the Holy Spirit began to manifest itself among the young people and 
they were guided through the use of these gifts by the Pastor. The call 
to evangelism was strong and they went out on to the-streets and into 
the local cafe, bringing large numbers of teenagers into contact with 
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the church for the first time. Many of these contacts came to a coffee 
bar in the church hall on a Sunday evening, and it was agreed that smoking 
would be allowed within the buildings, largely in order to prevent the 
young people causing trouble in the street if they went outside for a 
cigarette. This ploy was not entirely successful, as disturbances were still 
reported outside. It was a challenging time for the young people of the 
church, who confronted these Sidley teenagers with the Gospel week 
by week. 


The church held open air meetings in Ninfield Road in 1965, although 
the Pastor reported that ‘few people seemed to take any notice of them’. 
However, he was pleased at the support from the church at the three 
meetings. Further meetings were planned for the Southlands Estate, but 
were cancelled because of bad weather. A mid-week junior club was 
started and a holiday club was organised for September of the same year. 
In October 1965, on three consecutive Friday evenings, invitations were 
given to an ‘unusual opportunity’ to attend a meeting with Billy Graham 
and his team, ‘on film from the Los Angeles crusade’. 


During 1965 Don Kimber resigned from the diaconate over ‘a deep 
variance of policy’ but no further explanation was offered to the church. 
He assured the members that his nomination for the local council at 
that time had not influenced his decision to stand down and he continued 
in membership at the church. He had clearly given much to the church, 
not only in an administrative capacity. He had helped to lead some of 
the work amongst the young people, for instance, and he continued to 
have much to do with the finishing of the new church halls. He was 
succeeded as secretary by Len Payne, who with his family, had trans- 
ferred from Battle Baptist Church. Keith Barnes was later to marry Len 
and Edna’s daughter, Laurel. 


Pentecostalism had become an issue within the church in the mid- 
Sixties. The deacons had held a private meeting for instance, to discuss 
the issue of speaking in tongues and the Pastor offered to discuss baptism 
in the Holy Spirit ‘leading to evangelism’ with the young people. 
However, a relatively new member and deacon, Harold Green, who 
had led the 1960 Trek Mission to the church, was rigidly opposed to 
anything concerned with the work of the Holy Spirit and his reactions 
have been described as ‘anger, livid anger’. There were others within 
the church who had similar difficulties with teaching of this nature, but 
were more gracious and more understanding. Within a short time, 
however, Harold Green resigned from both the diaconate and church 
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membership over this issue. Harold had married Mrs. Divall’s daughter 
and was at this time living in his mother-in-law’s house — so too was 
David Jones. The domestic situation could not have been easy! 


At Easter 1967, David Jones announced to the church membership 
that he would be leaving in the summer, to take up an appointment as 
a lecturer at a seminary in Lima, Peru, not because of any of the diffi- 
culties, but because he felt the Lord’s call. 


David Jones himself describes his time at Sidley as difficult, and others 
describe it as turbulent. He wore a dog collar, upsetting the Brethren 
roots of some of the older members, but the church grew. He continued 
to try to introduce the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, but the 
church grew. He encouraged the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and the church 
grew. At the end of his last full year at the church, the church was free 
of debt, being supported by the regular weekly giving of its members, 
as it has been since then. There were meetings on every day of the week 
except Saturday. The membership had risen to 90, there were 113 on 
the Sunday School roll, 71 attending midweek junior club, 70 in the 
Young People’s Fellowship, 30 in the Girls’ Life Brigade and 48 in the 
Women’s Fellowship. 


Whilst success cannot be measured entirely in numbers, they do reflect 
the evangelistic heart of the previous five years and clearly David Jones’ 
leadership had a very positive effect on the church . He had ‘endeared 
himself to the fellowship’ and ‘young people and older folk greatly missed 
nis helpful teaching ministry’. At David Jones’ last church meeting, Len 
Payne said that ‘the energetic ministry would continue and the Church 
would be led to further exploits in Christ’s service’. The meeting then 
decided that as the communion wine had a tendency to turn sour, they 
would use Ribena instead. Church life continued apace. 


David Jones’ story. . . 


I was at London Bible College, and the diaconate at Sidley had approached 
Mr. Heddle to see if Beulah could possibly help Sidley in having their first 
Pastor. So they worked out a system that the first Pastor would be an assistant 
at Beulah, in charge of youth work and doing some preaching and visiting, 
but also being the first Pastor at Sidley. Edmund Heddle came up to London 
Bible College— he was a former student — so he knew the Principal, Ernest 
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Kevan. I at the time had finished my student pastorate in a strict Baptist 
Church in Wandsworth. Dr. Kevan suggested that I might be the man, so 
I met up with Mr. Heddle and it all went completely smoothly. I went down 
to preach and met the deacons of both churches and an invitation was given 
and accepted. 


The numbers at Sidley were quite small, the diaconate was very strong 
minded — it had to be, because it had been running a church without a pastor. 
Many first pastors meet this phenomenon. One deacon was Mr. Kimber, 
another was Reg Bristow. They were good, godly men, I am not speaking 
against them, but they made life a bit hard at times for me. Personally, I 
used the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, but Reg Bristow and the 
deacons were very against its use, so I read from the Authorised Version in 
church, but preached from the RSV, explaining the differences. 


We started with fairly small beginnings — fortunately there were quite a 
lot of young people — but there was nothing dramatic that happened, just 
slow growth over the years. 


I remember the first winter there, because it was the famous winter of 
1962/63. I remember taking a shovel down to clear the snow away from 
the church door, and we had a baptism arranged for that day — Frank Payne, 
Len Payne’s son was to be baptised — I made a really big mistake. I said 
that baptism was a public witness, and very few people were going to come, 
because the snow was so thick, we’ll postpone it. But that was a foolish 
decision because the winter went on and on through February and March. 
So we eventually had the baptism in February. We wanted to make sure 
the church was well warmed — the snow and ice were still around — but when 
we actually walked in there on the Sunday, we couldn’t see in because the 
place was full of steam. The numbers were reduced, but it was a glorious 
occasion. 


There were three boys whom I discipled, and they all went into the ministry. 
One, Ron Partridge, became a monk, another one, Paul Green, became a 
Church of England Vicar, and Frank became a Baptist minister! There was 
a wonderful group of young people — Keith Barnes, Sandra Kimber, Valerie 
Robinson, Frank and Laurel Payne, Gwen, Margaret and Leslie Hobbs — 
some of them were already Christians. Leslie went on to be a Baptist minister. 
His mother, Marjorie, lived at 18, Claremont Road, which became one of 
my two second homes. Very often there were little council meetings there and 
the young people’s meetings were held there. I often used to go to Manporie’s 
place for a cup of tea. Margaret, who is now a top administrator for 
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Interserve, showed her administrative gifts in those days, when we started 
the houseparties. They were a very tight knit group and they did everything 
together, including crashing Mr. Kimber’s car. Poor Len Payne, who was a 
wonderful man, had to go round to make peace with the Kimbers, after Frank, 
who hadn’t got a driving licence, crashed the car down Watermill Lane. 


They were a wonderful group. It was with their help that we did several 
Holiday Clubs, and we started these House Parties. I had come from a very 
large young people’s group in my home church, and we had always had House 
Parties there, so I knew what they were like and how to run them. We must 
have run four, but the two I can remember, were when we went to Westergate, 
near Chichester, and to Watchet in Somerset. We had fun together. I gave 
most of the talks, but some of the others helped. We saw some young people 
come to know the Lord, but it is a wonderful way of welding a group of 
young people together. I was sufficiently young, and unmarried, to be part 
of it, and part of the pranks. 


I lived at 27 Turkey Road, with a little lady, who was the salt of the 
earth, called Mrs. Divall. She was a sister of Joe Burt, and ‘Rene Burt, 
who ran the Girls’ Life Brigade for several years. She had this large house, 
with a large garden, which backed on to the Payne’s house in Camperdown 
Street. David Cramp and his wife lived in the next house in Camperdown 
Street, so we used to talk through the hedge quite often. Mrs. Divall was a 
wonderful and godly lady who had a fat Bible, fat with texts and well thumbed. 
Very simple in her understanding of scripture, but very, very firm in her 
faith. It was a wonderful privilege to lodge with her. I could be seen taking 
the dog for a walk, and I was given a bicycle by my home church, and then 
Bill and Doreen Addison gave me an old motorbike, which I used to ride 
around Bexhill with my old RAF raincoat to keep the cold away. That 
became quite a feature of my ministry. I fell off the thing several times. I 
could still point to a place in Little Common where I took a corner too sharply 
and ended up on the pavement, with my dog collar - a bit of an undignified 
thing to do! 


We had open air meetings in Ninfield Road for about a year, maybe two 
years. Personally, I didn’t take to the idea. I didn’t think that standing on 
a soap box, shouting at people going shopping, was the right way of doing 
things, even in the Sixties but we had some older ones who said this was 
the way. I always worked on the principle, that I didn’t want to dampen 
any enthusiasm - if it was genuine evangelistic enthusiasm for God, and 
they could persuade me that it was genuine — I would go along with it. So 
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I went along and I preached, but they weren’t very fruitful at all. They just 
made us feel good to be there. 


There was the Open Air Sunday School, organised by Beulah and Sidley, 
Mr.Heddle started it before I came. I could play the squeeze box, like Mr. 
Heddle, so I was immediately involved. Some of our people were as well, 
Fred Bush did all the sound equipment, and Sunday Schools were cancelled 
for the duration of the summer. In the evening we had the community hymn 
singing in the colonnade. Some of the most precious moments I can remember, 
were feeling desperately tired at the end of one of these long days, morning 
service, open air Sunday School, evening service and then hymn singing, 
walking home from the front, with the young people, dropping with tiredness. 


We took a coach to one of the Billy Graham crusades at Wembley, and 
we went to an earlier crusade at Earl’s Court, by train. So we got the south 
coast exposed to Billy Graham. 


Sidley wasn’t a member of the Bexhill Council of Churches but Beulah 
was. In fact Edmund and I represent the two ways of approaching this problem. 
His idea was to remain firm to your principles and go in, do as much good 
as you can, which he did, because he was such a good man. He was able to 
suggest things and the council used to take them up. We felt that we couldn’t 
enter into the council at that time, for doctrinal reasons. That wasn’t just 
my view. It was shared very strongly by the leadership of the church. But 
we had very fruitful ecumenical contacts through the open air hymn singing. 


The first church secretary I had to deal with was Don Kimber. His wife 
was a power to be reckoned with, and I often had to go round to their house 
to try to sort out a relationship problem because of some foolish remark Id 
made. In the end, he resigned. The next man was totally different, Len 
Payne came from Battle Baptist Church, which was a dying cause in those 
days, and for their children’s sake, they needed to move to a church with 
some life in it. He was a very gentle man, but he could be quite strong. But 
to all appearances, he was very gentle, very modest. I used to pop in there 
last thing at night, for a cup of cocoa. He himself did a lot of lay preaching. 
He was an insurance man, going round collecting money. He was always 
making a link with little mission churches. He was very supportive. 


Then Wilf Matthews moved into the area, he’d been a_ prisoner of war 
under the Japanese. He became the treasurer. He was brought up in a very 
traditional Baptist Church, where you really did give true respect to the minister. 
He gave tremendous loyal support. Then Harold Green, who was the son- 
in-law of Mrs. Divall, moved into the house where I was living. He was a 
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Bexhill Open Air Sunday School, 1964, Edmund Heddle standing with accordian 
on the rostrum, David Jones to his right 


Young people’s fellowship houseparty to Aldingbourne, 1964, David Jones back row, 
second from left, looking ‘young enough to be part of the pranks’ 
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kind of itinerant evangelist. They became church members, he and his wife. 
He became a very difficult man, he raised intense opposition to anything to 
do with the charismatic movement, and he was living in the very same house 
as I was! I am still in touch with the family. Fred and Muriel Bush were 
always stalwarts of the church. We didn’t have elders in those days. 


Despite the fact that I have mentioned one or two troubles, they were 
some of the happiest days of my life. I think the system of being an assistant 
to a good godly man, yet having the freedom to be a Pastor, is a wonderful 
system. You are not just thrown in without any help, or given a senior friend 
on paper, nor are you just an assistant, looking to get out. I had the best of 
both worlds. I was given every support by Mr. Heddle. We used to read 
and study the Bible together, and pray. I didn’t want to go, but in the end 
he said to me ‘You’ve been here 5 years, I think you ought to consider a 
move’. I didn’t understand that, but he was saying it for my good. I had 
no intention of moving. But God began to use that, and I went to Peru for 
15 years. When we came back in 1983, we had a year’s deputation then 
I came here to Eastgate in Lewes as Pastor. By the time I retire, I will have 
been here 15 years as well. 


Keith Barnes’ story (continued) .. . 


In about 1956, a youth club was started, led primarily by a chap called 
Geoff Martin, who was a teacher and just got a job locally. He could have 
only been 22 or 23 himself. He and his wife had a baby boy. There were 
one or two older girls who would have been 18 or 19 who helped. One of 
them was the daughter of a Mrs. Webb, who was a close friend of Mrs. 
Croft. These two ladies were real upholders of everything that was going on 
in the church. The other lady who was a most significant influence in the 
church was Mrs. Hobbs. Her testimony and witness were so tremendous, 
considering the circumstances of her life, it was brilliant the things she got 
involved in, she was a real pastor to the younger women of the church, and 
a very much a mother to all the teenagers. Her home was an open home. 
We would meet at the youth club on a Friday night, and in her home for 
midweek Bible study. Her son, Leslie, would lead a Bible study. I remember 
the first one he did, we took about 13 weeks to get through Paul’s letter to 
the Philippians. Mrs. Hobbs’ front room was packed like sardines. 
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Don Kimber came to the church at that time, and he with Geoff, helped 
run the youth club. Then, Geoff must have left the area, and in 1962 David 
Jones the first pastor came to the church. He arrived on 1st January 1962 
and I commenced being a deacon at the same time. When he arrived, the 
youth club had come full circle. We had all come to the point of being 18, 
19, 20, and being the sort of area Bexhill is, nobody stayed locally and 
most went off to university. So we went from having this thriving, busy 
youth club of 25 to 30 youngsters, and it suddenly slumped down to about 
five. Its links were with the Grammar school, and traditionally, Grammar 
school people went to university. (I was at the local secondary modern, and 
there the girls stayed, but even there, the boys didn’t. I was in a class of 
43 and 38 of them left to go and find work in the Midlands and the north 
in industry.) So the youth group was devastated. Then David came and 
inherited this situation. It was a case of starting from scratch again. 


The church thrived under David’s ministry. David stirred people up — 
he wore a dog collar — this upset the strict Baptists who had moved to the 
church, not the local Sidley people — and he introduced the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible. He distributed copies of ‘The Cross and the Switch- 
blade’ to the young people, which got them excited, but did nothing for the 
majority of the leadership. It was quite turbulent at times. He was stretching 
some of the boundaries, making people really think where they were and 
having to face up to the fact that different things were happening, which didn’t 
quite fit in to normal Baptist chapel life. It couldn’t have been a bad thing 
as far as I could see. David handled it quite well, but he went through a 
tremendous amount of difficulty. I think he expected to really, I think he 
knew that change would be painful. It was great for the youngsters. 


Before he left the youth club again had grown, it had a more evangelistic 
approach to things. It no longer wanted to be a sort of ‘churched’ youth club 
doing its own thing ‘in house’, but it wanted to be more open, so we opened 
up the youth club for a while — it lasted 18 months — on Sunday nights as 
a coffee bar, so that kids could come in off the street after the service, into 
the concrete hall, which was built to replace the old tin place. It would be 
like coffee bar evangelism. And again, people like Mrs. Divall and Miss Burt, 
and 2 or 3 others, said they were too old to do this, but they thought it was 
wonderful, getting alongside these youngsters, they used to stay in another 
room and pray while we had coffee and chatted the gospel to these young- 
sters in the hall. These ladies were so much behind us. But because there 
was coffee spilt on the floor, and wear and tear and activity, it wasn’t too 
popular with some of the other members — with damage to the new building. 
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That was a good episode, and we also found that they wanted to come midweek, 
so this quiet Christian youth club we had on a Friday night, developed into 
something. It peaked at about 150 on a Friday night for the over 15’s and 
we had a 13 to 15 group on a Thursday night. It was a battle, it was 
sometimes too much for the Christian young people and we had all the subse- 
quent problems. Not only damage within the church, but also to some of the 
houses outside. One man had his garden posted through his letter box, and 
the metal strip torn off the side of his car. Yet he came over to us and said 
he thought it was great what we were doing, but would we have a word with 
them. One evening, we had potatoes in their jackets, and one gang of fellows 
posted a lot of potatoes down the back of the upright piano, and we didn’t 
notice until the Sunday, when it came to be played and it just went thud, 
thud, thud. It was time when this rather quiet, inward looking youth group 
was faced with what we felt was our main aim, to present the Gospel to 
these youngsters. It is very difficult to say whether it had any direct result at 
that time. It would be wonderful to say that lots were converted, but that 
wasn’t the case. It did wonders for the youngsters who were there, it really 
threw them on God and I think they made tremendous progress in their 
lives. I know it was significant for many of us, because it stretched us, it 
made us realise that fellowship wasn’t something that we all shared just because 
we were all Christians and converted, we were coming up against violent 
opposition to the Gospel. It taught us to stand up in front of other young- 
sters and get verbally abused, presenting this message that we felt was right. 
Frank Payne, my brother in law, he took on the leadership of this group in 
1966 and he was one of 4 from that group who went into full time ministry, 
following that rather painful and faith testing time. The church was really 
growing then. 


I got married there in 1966, we had our children dedicated in the church, 
so really every aspect of church life has been there for me, from my own dedication, 
conversion, baptism, marriage, and dedication of our own children. We were 
extremely well supported and cared for, and I am so grateful for the love and 
encouragement that I received from so many older Christians who taught me 
to treasure God’s word and to trust Him, during the 38 years I attended 
the church. 
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Chapter 5 


The second pastorate 


Jones, they had begun planning the long delayed vestries at the 

rear of the new — but by now 10 year old — church building. 
Planning permission was obtained by March and builders’ estimates were 
obtained. With the imminent departure of the minister, though, the 
vestry development was again postponed, until the matter of a new pastor 
and the possible acquisition of a manse was settled. Edmund Heddle 
was again appointed Moderator and, as the search for a new minister 
began, an application was made for a grant from the Home Work Fund 
of the Baptist Union, to partly fund his stipend. It had been decided 
that the new minister would be a full time pastor at Sidley, and have 
no duties at Beulah at all. 


Kk ARLY in 1967, before the church knew of the departure of David 


Around this time, the long serving Reg Bristow resigned as treasurer 
and deacon due to ill health. For the same reason, David Cramp, who 
had been part of the Haddon Hall mission in the Thirties, and another 
founder member of Sidley Baptist Church, also resigned from the 
diaconate. The position of treasurer was taken over by Wilfred Matthews, 
who reported to a joint Beulah/Sidley Deacons’ meeting, that Sidley 
had sufficient funds, with a grant, to pay a minister, to provide a deposit 
for a manse and make a contribution towards the mortgage repayments. 
Additional help was promised from Beulah towards these repayments. 
The church continued to give a tenth of its total annual income to mission 
work, including that of Doug Foster, of the 1956 Trek Team, and Joe 
Burt, the pre-war Sunday School superintendent, now an independent 
evangelist in Hastings and also running a Bible bookshop in Sackville 
Road in Bexhill. Over £100 was distributed amongst a selection of other 
mission agencies, including the Aged Pilgrim’s Home, who were allocated 
the sum of £5. A letter was received a few weeks later from the Home 
requesting that donations should be expressed in guineas, and a further 
five shillings was sent to correct this appalling oversight! 


The outreach of the church continued to be focused around children, 
with a mid week club for under 12’s, and Thursdays and Fridays for 20 
to 35 ‘energetic and rebellious’ teenagers. Sunday Schools were 
reorganised, to close the long running afternoon schools (with one 
exception) and to concentrate on three departments of morning school 
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Girls’ dormitory, YPF camp Derbyshire 1965 


Young people’s fellowship houseparty to Watchet, 1966. David Jones 3rd from the left 
still looking ‘young enough to be part of the pranks’ 
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attracting an average weekly attendance of 90 children. The Girls’ Life 
Brigade continued, with a membership of 31 and three officers. Church 
membership had risen to 99, and the Women’s Fellowship membership 
had also increased. Towards the end of his term as Moderator, Edmund 
Heddle pointed out to the Deacons the evangelistic opportunities created 
by the development of the Pebsham housing estate. 


During 1967 a number of prospective ministers came to preach at 
Sidley, and by September, the name of Maurice Redmill, described as 
a ‘very spiritual young man, from Bristol Baptist College’ was being 
mentioned. He came to preach on the last day of the year, and several 
members spoke of the warmth of his ministry, his approach to children, 
and the fact that he was willing to stay for the prayer meeting following 
the service. Recognising what a second invitation to preach would mean 
to the church and to him, he was invited again in February. At an ensuing 
church meeting it was unanimously agreed that Maurice Redmill be 
offered the pastorate of the church, without time limit. This offer was 
accepted and following his ordination in Portsmouth on August 11th, 
he was inducted at Sidley on Saturday 31st August 1968. 


The manse sub-committee continued to meet during the first half of 
the year and after looking at several properties, eventually decided to 
purchase 9A, Ninfield Road. The Redmills moved in on August 14th, 
the members of Sidley Baptist Church having stocked the larder and 
the members at Beulah, the coal bunker. 


The Girls’ Brigade (abbreviated in 1967 from the Girls’ Life Brigade) 
celebrated its 21st anniversary with a display in November 1968 
(programme 1/-). In contrast to the immediate post war activities of 
‘Marching and Drilling’ and ‘Physical Training’ of the first display in 
1948, they gave demonstrations of ‘Folk Dancing’, ‘Skipping’ and ‘Good 
Habits’, as well as team games against the 4th Bexhill Company from 
Beulah. 


Causing concern within the church at this time, was the dilapidated 
condition of the organ. Various people had looked at it, cleaned it, played 
it and given estimates for its repair. There was a feeling that it was not 
worthwhile spending the £200 needed to put it nght, and a smaller 
organ was lent to the church to replace the instrument. However, the 
organist refused to play this, but by the time of the induction service 
for Pastor Redmill, an electronic organ, acceptable to the organist, had 
been purchased and was in weekly use. The purchase of this delayed 
still further the construction of the vestries. 
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1973 


Figure 3. Ground plan showing the dates of development of the church buildings — 1964 
the pre-cast concrete Halls and 1973 the new vestries (the Aukland Rooms) 


Figure 4. Ground plan showing the dates of development of the church buildings — 1976 
the Fellowship Room, Lounge and the new Haddon Hall, and 1983 Smileyland 
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During his first year in ministry, the major task undertaken by the 
new pastor involved the devising of a book of church rules. Previously, 
for instance, rules for deacons’ elections had been made as needed, and 
changed as necessary from one year to the next. The matter seems to 
have come to a head, because of the issue of associate membership. Could 
the church have members who had not been baptised by immersion as 
believers, as non-voting associate members? As there were no rules to 
decide the issue, and the deacons were evenly divided on the matter, 
clearly some guidelines were urgently needed. During 1968 and 1969, 
therefore, the deacons, the church members and the pastor, discussed, 
studied and prayed about the issue of a rule book. The rules of the church, 
broadly as we know them today, were adopted unanimously by the church 
in November 1969. In the same month, the church elected its first woman 
deacon, Miss Kathleen Noakes. Shortly after that the church appointed 
its first Elders, Ernest Lawrence and Philip Laver, to share some of the 
pastoral oversight of the church. Maurice Redmill had been under such 
pressure in the early months of his appointment, trying to fulfil the church’s 
expectations of its first full time pastor, that he had to take three weeks 
leave to recuperate. These expectations were typified by one of the older 
members who told the new pastor that if he wasn’t at the church meeting, 
Maurice was to be round at his house first thing Friday, to tell him what 
had gone on! 


Evangelism continued through the young people’s work, with an 
increasing number of teenagers on a Friday evening. However, due to 
a large increase in numbers, up to 150 on some nights, and the departure 
of some of the young leaders into full time ministerial training, the club 
had to close. There were some special meetings held at a local coffee 
bar, courtesy of Mr. Forte the owner, in conjunction with other YPFs 
from Beulah and Hamilton Hall. Other outreach included letters delivered 
to the newly built Watergate estate in Watermill Lane. 


In the summer of 1969, the pastor had to give up his car on economic 
erounds. He and his wife were, however, blessed with the arrival of 
their daughter Nicola (their second child, Simon, was born in 1973). 
Others with young families were beginning to come to the church, and 
for the first time, the church provided a creche during morning service. 
Indeed, at the end of that year, the secretary Len Payne, reported the 
encouraging sign within the fellowship of ‘the number of children of 
Christian parents growing up in the church’. 
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Maurice Redmill has been described as shy and retiring, but a man 
of very strong will. It was he, who early in his ministry at Sidley, confronted 
the problem of the non-attendance, but continuing membership, of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kimber. After much heart searching and prayer, full and frank 
discussion brought to light the issues which troubled them. They were 
unhappy with close ties with Beulah, but primarily, felt that a paid pastorate 
was unscriptural and that the King James version of the Bible was the 
only appropriate one to use. They felt that other issues, such as the 
appointment of elders and of lady deacons, were also a source of the 
‘spiritual decline’ of Sidley Baptist Church. They felt that even after the 
years of service they had given to the church, they could no longer worship 
or partake in Communion there. Their names were removed from the 
church membership list in April 1971 ‘as an exercise in church 
discipline’. 

Discipline within the Baptist Union became an issue later that year. 
The incoming President had expressed views which were clearly contro- 
versial, and the church sent a letter dissociating itself from those views, 
and requesting that the man himself be disciplined. Maurice Redmill 
came to the point where he felt he had to leave the denomination as a 
personal member because of this man’s views. But the general feeling 
in the church was that it could be more influential within the Baptist 
Union. This was clearly an issue which troubled the Pastor considerably 
and he spoke at length about it at the annual meeting early in 1972. 
One member at the time recalls that ‘Maurice Redmill faced up to the 
problems and dealt with them. He was a man of very strong principles’. 
He joined the Fellowship of Independent Evangelical Churches, but 
the church remained within the Baptist Union. This information, the 
deacons decided, should be given to the church ‘quietly’. 


In the Pastor’s eyes, there was ‘a very real deepening of fellowship’ 
in the early Seventies. A Sidley Baptist Church magazine was begun, 
and church outings planned. The church felt able to come off the Home 
Mission Fund grant at this time and also gave up Ribena for Communion, 
preferring instead, non-alcoholic wine. Although the Pastor was teaching 
part time to supplement his income, he spoke of the opportunities this 
gave him to reach young people and also to buy and run a car. Children’s 
work and the Girls’ Brigade continued to flourish - the Brigade going 
on annual camps to such places as Seaford, Birchington and Margate 
during the Seventies. Outreach continued in the neighbourhood of the 
church, and in Pebsham, a Sunday afternoon Bible study was held at 
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the British Legion Hall on the estate. Youth work, however, seemed 
to be at a very low ebb, with only 5 or 6 teenagers attending meetings 
in leaders’ homes. The church was continuing to look further afield, 
with its support to the recently married David Jones in Peru, Sandra 
Kimber with the Sudan Inland Mission and Doug Foster in Ghana. Whilst 
the membership remained at around one hundred in the early Seventies, 
weekly giving was increasing. 


The debts on the manse were paid off by the time of the church’s 
25th anniversary. The anniversary was celebrated with a reception and 
tea on Saturday 10th February 1973, at which greetings were received 
from, amongst others, Sister Dorothy, the founding Deaconess, and Mrs. 
Emberson, the missionary supported for so long by the church. On the 
following Sunday, there were two services, a family service in the morning 
and a re-dedication service in the evening, at which a founder member 
and the newest member served at the Communion Table. 


However, as soon as the celebrations were over, thoughts began to 
turn again to building the long delayed vestries. Work began in the summer 
of 1973 under the supervision of church member Peter Adams. The 
funds had been raised entirely from within the fellowship, from gifts 
and interest free loans. Unfortunately, at the completion of the work, 
the builder’s final account was £700 higher than his estimate, due to 
difficulties encountered during the construction. However, the church 
was in receipt of a legacy at this time, and this allowed the additional 
monies to be paid, as well as the repayment of the interest free loans. 
In memory of the legator, the vestries were named “The Aukland Rooms’ 
(Figure 3). Donald Aukland lived in Turkey Road in apparently impecu- 
nious circumstances, and had been baptised at the church in 1958. It is 
not clear whether he ever became a church member — an early entry 
in the register says ‘Not joining any church at present’ — but Margaret 
Hobbs recalls him walking faithfully to church, Sunday by Sunday, past 
her house in Claremont Road. 


At the same time as building the vestries, the church also decided to 
build a car park. In contrast to 1947, when Hubert Smith’s car had been 
a rarity in Sidley Street, clearly more people were coming to church by 
car. Probably car ownership was becoming more common but it may 
be that the church was attracting people from further afield than Sidley 
itself. As well as expenditure on the vestries and the car park, the purchase 
of further chairs for the church was approved, as was installation of gas 
fired central heating in the manse. 
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The church continued its missionary support and this was increased 
with the call of Margaret Hobbs to the mission field. After gaining her 
nursing and midwifery qualifications, she spent two years as a district 
nurse/midwife in Bexhill before training at All Nations Christian College. 
Following her time there she applied to the Bible & Medical Missionary 
Fellowship (BMMEF) and was accepted as a Partner at the end of 1975. 
On Sunday 21st March 1976, in Sidley Baptist Church Margaret was 
commissioned for service in Pakistan. 


However, almost a year passed during which Margaret had to undergo 
surgery and was almost continuously under medical treatment, before, 
on Sunday morning, 16th January 1977 at the communion service, the 
church said farewell to Margaret. She flew to Pakistan later that month. 
After 18 months of language study, Margaret then joined the staff at 
Kunri Christian Hospital, working on the wards in the summer of 1978. 


During 1975, a Monday club for 14 to 18 year olds was started, and 
about 18 attended various social events, including a camp at Horsham. 
A junior boys’ club had also started midweek, and because of this increased 
activity, further consideration was being given to developing the church 
site, to provide more useful rooms for youth work. The possibility of 
including flats for retired people was also mentioned. However, it 
transpired that this development would not be allowed under the Trust 
Deeds of the church, and the next phases of the building development 
were planned as we know them today — two class rooms (the church 
lounge and the fellowship room) and a main hall about the size of the 
church (Haddon Hall). A further development of a small hall, cloak- 
rooms and kitchen was deferred on economical grounds. 


At the end of 1975, Len Payne retired as church secretary, and this 
post was taken on by Wilfred Matthews. The Pastor paid warm tribute 
to both men, speaking of Len Payne’s companionship to him personally, 
and his ‘love and concern for people’, and he spoke of Wilf Matthews’ 
‘fine gift of encouragement and challenge as he had led the church in 
financial matters’. The treasurership passed to Peter Cronin. 


By March 1976 building work began on the site, again under the 
supervision of Peter Adams. Loans, overdrafts and gifts had been arranged 
or promised to cover the cost of the first two phases. Ten new members 
were welcomed in, and a summer ramble and church outing were being 
planned. The ladies of the church formed a Contact Club, having 
occasional speakers, such as a local magistrate and social events such as 
barbecues. Work began in systematically contacting the parents of young 
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people attending the church. A playgroup was planned to start as soon 
after 1st January 1977 as possible. The prospect of building works for 
the summer time was not deflecting the church from its mission to the 
neighbourhood, nor from the importance of meeting together for worship 
and for fellowship. There was a proposal that midweek Bible study should 
take place in homes on three Wednesdays of the month, and meet together 
for the fourth at the church. The possibility of the members from Beulah 
and Sidley who lived in Little Common meeting together was raised. 


The new church buildings were opened on 27th November 1976 
(Figure 4). Various names were considered for the rooms nearest the 
church - the Jones Room, the Heddle Room, the Raikes Room - but 
eventually the rather more descriptive Fellowship Room and Church 
Lounge were chosen. Haddon Hall recalled the earliest days of the mission. 
On Saturday 4th December neighbours were invited in, to look over 
the new extension, and to attend a service of Baptism on the same 
afternoon. A further three baptisms were held on the following day. 


During 1977 playgroup started and was soon oversubscribed. Home 
Fellowship flourished, more chairs were needed in the chapel and a 
Holiday Club called Easter Extra, was planned for 1978. Rory the Rebel- 
lious, the Black Knight and the Lord of the Castle attracted an average 
of 150 children each day (the Fellowship Room to be brought in to 
use as an overflow, for the first time, at the following Sunday morning 
family service). The Elders and Deacons decided to send a letter of thanks 
for this ‘masterpiece of administration’ to Pat Reigh, who was later 
appointed an Elder, with special responsibility for the work among young 
people. Later in the same year, Sidley Traders invited the church to 
arrange a Carol Service in the grounds of Sidley House, “when a gospel 
message was given to large numbers of people who had gathered round 
the Christmas tree’. 


The following year saw the 30th anniversary of the foundation of 
the church. At the services to celebrate that event, the speaker was Dr. 
Martin Lloyd-Jones. He brought, in the words of the Pastor, messages 
which were ‘relevant and prophetic underlining what I have been 
preaching, and David Jones before me, (of) the need for an outpouring, 
or baptism, in the Holy Spirit upon us all’. The Pastor also recorded 
the facts that during his 10 years at Sidley, he had welcomed in 102 
believers into membership of the church, and conducted 93 funerals. 
In 1978 alone, there were 11 baptisms. He spoke of the possible need 
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The cover of the order of service for the induction of Maurice Redmill 
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to still consider planting a church in Little Common, from where 16 
members commuted to Sidley every Sunday. 


During his pastorate, at different times, there were discussions about 
introducing a greater freedom of expression of praise and possibly some 
more contemporary hymns. In addition, some felt Pastor’s sermons were 
too heavy. He himself reported at an annual meeting that he had preached 
for 33 weeks on the book of Revelation. Others recall that “He preached 
rather a long time. He was there for 11 years but his sermons were long 
as well’. He preached on Psalm 119, took 6 months to do it and “You 
had to be pretty sharp to work out the difference between one sermon 
and another’. But people remember Maurice Redmill as a ‘good pastoral 
man, very quiet, very gentle’. 


Clearly the church grew and developed in his time. Although the 
Girls’ Brigade, Women’s Fellowship and children’s work all continued, 
Home Fellowships, playgroup, a church magazine and the tape ministry 
all began during the 11 years he was leading the church. There was talk 
of re-starting a Boys’ Brigade. The buildings had been considerably 
enlarged and further plans were submitted to the local authority for devel- 
opment of what was known as phase 3 — the extension on the Sidley 
Street side of Haddon Hall. 


At the end of the 1970’s, the membership roll numbered 130 and 
the church was almost free from debt. In 1967, when David Jones left, 
the Diaconate had been largely dominated by founder members of the 
church, which itself still had close connections with Beulah. By the 
end of the Seventies, the church was led entirely by those who had either 
transferred to the church from elsewhere, or lived some way from Sidley 
village. Although there were still some links with Beulah — days of prayer 
for instance — the connection does not seem to have been as close as 
previous years. The thought of continuing to work in the Pebsham area 
seems to have faded in favour of the possibility of planting a church in 
Little Common — an interesting reflection in itself, of the changing social 
structure of the congregation. 


During 1979 the Pastor led the Elders and Deacons through a revision 
of the church rules, prompted perhaps by the fact that a church meeting 
had not unanimously agreed to a stipend increase which had been recom- 
mended by the leadership. It was felt that in this, and in other matters, 
the church should be ready to accept the recommendations of the Elders 
and Deacons as they had spent time in prayer and consideration of the 
relevant matter. 
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At the end of the year, Maurice Redmill told the church that he 
had been called to an Independent Evangelical Church at Cowplain, 
near Portsmouth. He left in March 1980 following a farewell meal with 
the Elders and Deacons and their wives, and a final worship service on 
Wednesday 23rd March when ‘the church was stretched to its limits’. 
In appreciation of his 111/2 years of ministry, Maurice Redmiull and his 
wife Catherine were presented with cheques from the Fellowships at 
both Sidley and Beulah, together with a book of signatures. 


In his final letter in the church magazine, the Pastor was ‘convinced 
that the Lord has great blessings in store for our church, and that you 
will see Him at work in a greater way’. He prayed that the Lord ‘keep 
us humble and obedient to His ways’, and he commended the motto 
text for 1980 to the church — ‘Put on love, which binds everything 
together in perfect harmony’ — a text of tragic irony for the church, in 
light of what was to come in the first years of the new decade. 


Maurice Redmill’s story . . . 


I spent three years at Bristol Baptist College, and before that I was teaching 

for a year. It was during my second year of teacher training that I felt God 
calling me to full time ministry. I finished my course and taught for a year, 
so that I was qualified, before going to Bristol. The call to Sidley was through 
Vivien Evans, who was the area superintendent for Kent and Sussex. I preached 
at Sidley on the last Sunday of 1967, and felt very much a home there. 
Catherine and I moved to Sidley in August 1968, beginning 12 years of 
ministry. Our children were born in 1969 and 1973 and enjoyed being part 
of the church community at Sidley. 


The church in 1968 was in good heart, a church that had been well taught 
through David Jones’ ministry, a church that was looking to the future, to 
expand. The village itself was very much a community, very self contained. 
When you came over the old railway line, you came from Bexhill, into Sidley. 
There was a clear demarcation and a sense of identity and culture and 
community. Lots of people had grown up there and had links with the church, 
which was very useful and interesting. In the local shops, you got to know 
people well, striking up conversations. 
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I had a team ministry with Edmund Heddle at Beulah - he was described 
as my senior friend, in name and in practice. He and I used to meet every 
Monday afternoon, so he was overseeing me, encouraging me and making 
suggestions. He was very helpful and we used to exchange pulpits once a 
quarter. As churches, we had quarterly half nights of prayer, alternating at 
Beulah and at Sidley. We co-operated over the church magazine, the Link 
and open air Sunday school. It was very much a partnership together. 


Of the people at Sidley at that time, I remember people like Len Payne 
and Wilf Matthews. Len was a quiet, Godly man, very quiet, unassuming, 
very humble, and very caring. I don’t think we ever met without him suggesting 
that we prayed together. There were little touches of understanding, like during 
the winter, he and I were usually the last ones to leave the building. He 
would take my winter coat, put it inside out over a chair, in front of a fire, 
to warm tt up before I went out. He was very, very supportive. Wilf Matthews 
was very helpful, very supportive, very good in meetings. Other folk I remember 
— Grace and Harry Dean, Harry had a true servant heart, he would do 
anything for anyone. I was without a car for about two years, and he just 
said ‘ring me up if you want to go out to hospital to see anyone — I’ll be 
there to take you’, which he did on many occasions. Kathleen Noakes, with 
her whole wealth of experience of church life, she became deacon during my 
time there. 


When I first went there, the church didn’t have lady deacons — in fact 
the church didn’t have a constitution, and we wrote one, to include an eldership. 
We made a transition from a one man ministry to a team ministry. After 
my second year, I found it very difficult in terms of health. I had lost 11/2 
stones in weight. I had to take three weeks off, and I think that was a lesson 
to me that the days of a one man ministry were gone. I think a few folk had 
great expectations of what the minister should do. 


I think the church grew for several reasons. Firstly, there was sense of 
friendliness and welcome. I remember once someone who wasn’t a Christian 
coming in and they were absolutely amazed that we were so ordinary and 
talking about God as if He were there. 


Secondly, I was, and still am, a great believer in systematic expository 
preaching — start at the beginning and work your way through to the end. 
I think Jonah took me many, many weeks and I said one Sunday towards 
the end, that there was only another couple of weeks and somebody after- 
wards said ‘there’s a full stop at the end, you haven’t preached on that’. 
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Thirdly, we started fellowship groups. It had become very normal to be 
there on a Sunday in a larger group, and the mid week meeting was a Bible 
study and prayer meeting, which we continued every other week. I think 
fellowship groups introduce a sense of caring and closeness to relationships 
and the sort of atmosphere where someone can chirp up and say ‘I don’t 
understand that’ or ‘I don’t agree with that’. 


In 1980, I received a call to a church in Cowplain, near Portsmouth and 
we stayed there for 9 years. Then I went back to teaching for a year before 
I went to a church in Alton, and we stayed there for 6 years. Now I am 
teaching again full time in a residential school for children with severe autism 
and part of Hedge End Community Church, where Catherine and I are cell 
group leaders. 
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Chapter 6 
The early Eighties 


the birth of 1948, then the church had, by 1980, passed through its 
infancy and childhood. During the previous decade, Sidley Baptist 
Church had begun to develop its own life and character, away from the 
mother church at Beulah. By the same analogy, much to everyone’s 
discomfort and distress, the rebellious teenage years were about to start. 


if F we continue the analogy of the long pre-war gestation period and 


Even before Maurice Redmill had left, potential ministers were being 
invited to preach at the church. Further visits ensued during the summer 
of 1980, during which the minister from Beulah, Neville Barnett, was 
appointed Moderator. Planning for Phase 3 continued, but some suggested 
that in view of increasing numbers attending services, consideration should 
be given to extending the church itself, before other extensions were 
carried out. 


The young people’s fellowship was again active at this time, wanting 
to raise money to buy a minibus and planning a summer holiday. The 
possibility of a Boys’ Brigade was still being examined. The church joined 
in the “Sussex 80’ Crusade with Beulah, in the autumn of that year. A 
family evening on Fridays was planned. However, this was clearly not 
a time to be teaching in Sunday School, as the Elders’ and Deacons’ 
minutes record that “experiments were being made with the existing 
staff’. There were staffing problems, too, at playgroup — perhaps there 
were rumours about the experiments! — principally because there were 
no church members on the staff following the departure of Catherine 


Redmill. 


By the autumn of 1980, Rev. Peter Taylor had been to preach at 
the church and invited to return in November. Peter Taylor described 
himself as “happy in his present church’ (at Hanham, Bristol) and ‘not 
seeking a change’, but he felt ‘no compelling leading not to pursue a 
call which might be made by the church at Sidley’. At a church meeting 
in December 1980, with 72 members present, it was decided to accept 
the unanimous and strong recommendation of the Elders and Deacons 
that Rev. Taylor be invited to the Pastorate of the church. Before the 
voting took place, Neville Barnett spoke of three points which stood 
out about Peter Taylor — his personal spiritual integrity, his great pastoral 
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munistry and his preaching. Eighty nine votes were cast (presumably 
involving some postal votes) — 84 for the appointment, 4 against and 1 
abstention. 


In the early months of 1981, the manse was redecorated, telephone 
extensions put in and the central heating serviced. From Bristol, Mrs. 
Taylor submitted several designs for new church notepaper, and Mr. 
Taylor decided no change to the hymn books was required. The induction 
took place on 2nd May, 1981. With up to 60 visitors expected from 
Hanham, there had been discussion about the venue for the event - 
Beulah, the college in Turkey Road and Buxton Drive school had all 
been considered in the search for more space. In the end the service 
was held at the church, with a closed circuit television relay with 4 
monitors to Haddon Hall, and a further screen in the Fellowship Room. 
At his first Elders and Deacons meeting Mr. Taylor expressed his thanks 
for the meticulous organisation of the secretary, Mr. Matthews and excel- 
lence of the catering arrangements. 


By the next month, June, matters of the fabric of the church began 
to dominate meetings. The comfort of the church chairs became an 
ongoing saga — could they be upholstered? One was covered as a trial. 
Rubber door stops were attached to the front legs of some of the chairs 
to try to make them more comfortable. Ridges on the backs were sanded 
down. Eventually, after these experiments — clearly not a time to be a 
Sunday School teacher or a church chair! — it was decided to make some 
cushions. 


Space for seating in the church was a problem. Various ideas were 
put forward, including moving the pulpit to the east wall of the church, 
knocking down the wall between the church and the Aukland rooms, 
and building a gallery above, thus increasing the seating capacity to about 
270. Plans were drawn up, but the idea was taken no further, perhaps 
surpassed by events. As well as thinking about alterations to the church, 
negotiations began with the DIY store in Ninfield Road, for the use 
of their car park on Sundays. After some discussions this was agreed, 
and a gate put in between the car park and the church grounds. Clearly, 
numerically, the church was in a healthy situation and was trying to 
cope with the practical problems which came with increasing attendance. 


Planning for Phase 3 also continued, but a diversion was created when 
it was suggested that the church purchase a new organ. There seems to 
have been some pressure for this from a few members, and concern was 
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expressed by others about having two large projects — Phase 3 and a 
new organ — under way at the same time. However, without appar- 
ently agreeing in principal that a new organ was needed, a price limit 
of £3,000 was set by the leadership, and an organ fund set up for those 
who wanted to give to this project. By the end of 1981, the church 
had purchased a new instrument, at a cost of £4,000. Within a month, 
the organists were arguing about who should be allowed to play it. 


At the annual deacons elections at the end of 1981, other signs of 
tension became apparent. There were 5 nominations for the diaconate, 
but only one received the necessary number of votes required for election 
to the diaconate, even after holding a second ballot. It was decided to 
carry on with a reduced number of deacons, and to review the church 
rules. 


Within six months of his arrival, it was confirmed ‘with rejoicing’ 
that Peter Taylor had accepted the chaplaincy of both Bexhill and Battle 
Hospitals. There was talk of starting a Home Fellowship group in Pebsham, 
but this did not become established. There were still staffing problems 
with Playgroup. It was decided that this organisation would become an 
independent organisation attached to the church, without leaders from 
within the Fellowship, but the church holding a general oversight of 
activities, to ensure that they conformed to church policy, particularly 
with regard to fund raising. By the middle of 1982, Playgroup were 
requesting permission to have an extra morning of activities, indicating 
a thriving interest. A Parents and Toddlers group started in the summer 
of the same year. Although the Pastor and his wife were leading some 
of the young people’s meetings, the almost routine pleas for more help 
continued during 1982. More ‘mature’ helpers were needed in Sunday 
School, but 25 teenagers of the Monday Group were planning a weekend 
away at Alfriston. The Girls’ Brigade, having been camping on the Isle 
of Wight in the summer of 1981, gave a display at the church in April, 
1982 when about 45 girls, aged between 5 and 17, skipped, danced and 
played the hand chimes in front of an audience of parents, friends and 
the District Commandant. 


Despite the apparent numerical health of the Fellowship and the 
continuing youth groups and Girls’ Brigade, the leadership felt that 
‘tensions existed within the church’ and they held an away-day to consider 
these problems and the future policy of the church in the summer of 
1982. They reported to an ensuing church meeting that “a wide range 
of subjects had been covered’. The tensions that are mentioned 
apparently revolve around styles of worship, chatter at the beginning of 
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services coupled with a ‘right attitude to worship’. At the Elders and 
Deacons meetings, however, matters of the fabric of the church again 
dominated the discussions. 


Plans for Phase 3 was approved by the local council at the end of 
1982 and changes to the area of Pastor’s study, making the small upper 
kitchen near the chapel and changing the layout of the vestibule were 
also being considered. At the same time, six nominations were received 
for the diaconate, but only two received the requisite number of votes. 
At their first meeting in 1983, the diaconate decided to co-opt the 4 
unsuccessful candidates directly into the leadership. As the secretary, Mr. 
Matthews and the treasurer, Mr. Cronin, had indicated they did not 
wish to continue in those roles, the meeting also appointed a new secretary, 
Keith Barnes, and treasurer, Mark Hyder-Smith. The Pastor started the 
year by stressing the need for balance and asking the Elders and Deacons 
to pray for his ministry at Sidley. 


The church held an away-day during 1983, to discuss the problems 
and divisions within the church and, it was hoped, to ‘bring people to 
an awareness of the problems facing our church, should we continue 
to show intolerance to each others point of view’. The day was attended 
by 75 people and ‘there was a depth of understanding among all who 
attended’. It was ‘a time of much blessing’. But little changed. Building 
started on Phase 3 in late summer. By the autumn, the church was asked 
if ‘they were willing to be loyal to the Pastor or to outside influences’. 
Requests were made to ‘sort things out’. The Pastor suggested that the 
time was coming when the church needed to spend less time on fabric 
issues and more on mission and evangelism. He asked if the congre- 
gation were at one in agreeing to hold a mission in 1984 with evange- 
lists from The Evangelisation Society. It was suggested an inner mission 
was needed before this. Another away-day was planned for March. All 
those nominated for the diaconate received sufficient votes to be elected. 
Maybe, just maybe, there was a sign of unity and understanding. Pat 
Reigh was appointed secretary following Keith Barnes’ decision to 
stand down. 


In January 1984 Phase 3 was completed. There was a suggestion that 
two of the rooms be named after Hubert Smith, the first secretary of 
the church and Reverend Getley, the Pastor at Beulah in 1948, both 
of whom had recently come into the membership at Sidley, but this 
was not taken further. Some time later, because of the age of the children 
using the facilities, the rooms were called ‘Smileyland’ instead 
(Figure 4). | 
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Three former Girls’ Brigade captains, Christine Sidders, Grace Dean and 
Dorothy Johnson cut a cake to celebrate the 35th Anniversary of the foundation 
of the GLB at Sidley Baptist Church 
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The ‘away-day’ became an ‘at-home’ day on 3rd March 1984 being 
held in the church buildings, because no other suitable premises were 
available. The day was well attended again, with no children this time. 
Various ideas were aired. A music group was given the go-ahead. Another 
regular family night was planned. Even that seems to have been misun- 
derstood. It was suggested after the away-day that ‘it was not an evening 
of games that was requested, but families being able to worship together 
on Sunday mornings’. 


However, despite the various pleas for unity and togetherness, the 
away-days and at-home days, by summer time, an exodus from the church 
began. Following a very frank and painful church meeting, resignations 
started to come in July, and continued for several months. Long serving 
members such as former deacon and secretary Keith Barnes and his family, 
left the church at this time. The membership list was closed for a while, 
as the church felt that it was not in a fit state to take new members. 
Membership fell from 144 to 97 by the end of 1985. Symbolically perhaps, 


one of the church pianos had woodworm and was found to be irreparable. 


The causes of the divisions within the church — terms such as 
polarisation and parrallelisation were in frequent use — were clearly many 
and interwoven. Differences over styles of worship — ‘charismatic’ versus 
‘traditional’ — are mentioned most often, but other issues, such as weak 
leadership, the differing backgrounds of members and personality clashes 
probably played their part. 


Many of those who chose to leave the church started their own meeting, 
which became the Vine Christian Fellowship. A worship song, written 
in 1983, has the line that God the Father ‘turns our weaknesses in to 
His opportunities’. With hindsight; despite the pain and the hurt and 
the grief of broken friendships and divided families; despite the congre- 
gation ignoring the exhortation of Maurice Redmill’s parting choice of 
motto text to “Put on love, which binds everything together in perfect 
harmony’; through the weaknesses at Sidley Baptist Church in the early 
1980's; an opportunity arose and a new church was created. There were, 
at that time, two or three other ‘house churches’ meeting in schools or 
community centres in Bexhill. Interestingly, they have all closed and 
only The Vine continues to meet. 


Yet life at Sidley Baptist Church continued its routine. Twenty three 
girls from The Girls’ Brigade went on camp to Bournemouth in August. 
The Harvest Festival arrangements were put in hand and invitations to 
the supper were sent to those who had joined The Vine. Playgroup 
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met on three mornings of the week. Parents and Toddlers reported steadily 
rising numbers, with new babies and several dedications. The Women’s 
Fellowship had 30 to 35 attending each week, continuing ‘to bring the 
Gospel and friendship to the women of the district’. By the end of the 
year, the membership list of the church was opened again, but Peter 
Taylor told the church that he intended to leave in the early months 
of 1985. More than 50 people travelled by coach to his induction in 
Tooting, South London. 


Peter Taylor’s story... 


The link for me coming to Sidley was that I went on a chaplaincy course 
in the Midlands — I have always done hospital chaplaincy work as well as 
being a minister in a local church. Wherever I have gone, I have sought to 
minister in hospitals as well. Neville Barnett from Beulah was on the same 
course and I think that was the link. Out of that contact came the invitation 
to go and preach at Sidley. At that time I had been first in Bath for 7 years 
and then 8 years in Bristol. We were very happy in both Bath and Bristol 
and had a very encouraging time. But Neville said would I consider — well, 
I wasn’t looking for a move, but I asked if this was the Lord speaking and 
said at least I will go and preach, if you think that might be right to do. 


I thought the church was in good heart when I came, very receptive to us 
at the time, and I believe it was of the Lord that we came together. ‘There 
was a sense of expectancy. Of course, at that time they didn’t have the new 
hall up at the end of the car park — there was a hut-like structure there then, 
so the building wasn’t the shape it is now. There was a sense of potential 
there. 


Wilf Matthews was the secretary, a very fine secretary, when I went 
there. His wife was an invalid and as he got older, that put tremendous 
pressures on him. He was a very fine man. His background was in banking, 
so he was very meticulous. He was very helpful. Len Payne was a lovely 
man of God. Mr. Broad was also an elder at that time. He was a fine Christian 
man. He had a lot of interest outside of the local church — he was connected 
with Fegan’s Homes and Scripture Union. In fact, the whole leadership team 
were prayerful and helpful. In the last year of my ministry I was grateful 
that Pat Reigh and Mark Hyder-Smith served as secretary, and as treasurer 
respectively. There were many other gifted and hardworking members in the 
fellowship — Peter Adams with his expertise in the building of the new hall, 
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for instance. I remember spiritual men like Charles Laver, whose poetry I 
still read, and Godly, prayerful women like Kathleen Noakes and Ivy Volkes. 
One could go on — so many served so faithfully in our time at Sidley. 


I have happy memories of baptismal services at Sidley and of some very 
lovely Christian people in Bexhill — and of the love and support of the friends 
at Beulah. During this time, the Mothers and Toddlers group started and 
there was a Girls’ Brigade company and a Boys’ Club. 


However, to be honest, out of all the churches I have been in, Sidley 
turned out to be the most difficult for me, mainly because the church became 
divided over the issue of worship. I think this was more emphasised by outside 
influences at the time who were pushing for change generally in worship. I 
think some of those outside influences became very influential and I think if 
there had not been the outside influences, we might have got through, but 
the division did come. 


The two sides saw so differently the way they wanted the worship to go. 
In my ministerial life, I have never been one who wanted to dominate a 
fellowship. Perhaps I ought to have been stronger in some respects on that, 
but one seeks to know the mind of the Lord, but you look to listen to the 
members — to see what God is saying to the members as well as what God 
is saying to you. But when you are getting two totally different messages, 
its very difficult to hold it together. It’s been the history of so many fellow- 
ships over these last few years. It’s all right if the whole congregation is persuaded 
and of the same mind and saying this is the way we want to go, but when 
the congregation isn’t, then it polarises. 


It was a very complex time for me, because I had a sick father, and I was 
a long way from that situation. I had a lot on my mind. I look back on it 
as a time of great personal difficulty. And there were some difficult pastoral 
problems within the church, too. 


As far as my ministry was concerned, I think the most positive side was 
in the hospital. I was chaplain at Bexhill and Battle Hospitals, and the 
opportunities for witnessing and for pastoral work were there. 


When I reflect on my time at Sidley, to be honest, it was a difficult 
experience, both for me and others and I just pray that in spite of us, the 
Lord may have blessed someone. Praise the Lord that out of difficulties, by 
His grace, we make glorious discoveries! 
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Hand chime ringers at the Girls’ Brigade display 1952 


Wilfred Matthews, Margaret Taylor and Peter Taylor, at Peter Taylor’s farewell 1985 
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Chapter 7 
The late Eighties 


winter of 1985, there were calls for repentance and for clearing 

the air of any remaining difficulties within the fellowship. A letter 
of apology was sent to Peter Taylor and his wife Margaret, for the hurt 
caused to them during their years at Sidley. Under the leadership of Pat 
Reigh, with Neville Barnett as Moderator, the church began to come 
to terms with all that had happened and the search for a new Pastor 
began. 


. S the church took stock of its position over the autumn and 


At the beginning of 1986, after meeting for nearly 40 years, the Girls’ 
Brigade closed, as there was no leader available. It was replaced by a 
Girls’ Club for ‘girls (and boys)’, with about 40 children divided into 
three age groups. The Boys’ Club was closed, due to lack of support — 
not a surprise really, if the boys were being let loose in the girls’ club! 
Sunday School had been renamed Junior Church, having ‘more younger 
children’. Although work with children was still at the centre of the 
church’s effort, the membership at this time was very different. There 
were, of the 97 members, “11 permanently away, 10 or 11 not attending’ 
and ‘only 9 or 10 aged under 40’. Despite this, attempts were being 
made to reach others. Leafleting of the neighbouring streets with invita- 
tions to family services and other events restarted. Over 160 people had 
attended Sidley Carols, which had been held on the church premises 
for the first time. Other encouragements included the fact that during 
1986, the church repaid all its loans on the Phase 3 extension and then 
agreed to spend £1,000 to carpet the bare tiles of the chapel floor. 


Several potential ministers came to preach ‘with a view’ during 1986, 
but none were followed up. In September, however, the church heard 
of ‘a senior student from Spurgeon’s College who has spent a year in 
the USA’ and so, out of the sunset, came John Roberts. He met with 
the selection committee in November, was invited to preach on December 
7th, and had accepted a call to the pastorate at Sidley Baptist Church 
by January 1987. The manse was redecorated again, and the Induction 
Service took place on Saturday March 14th at 3.00pm followed, inevitably, 
by tea in Haddon Hall. 


With the number in membership down to 92, returning to the level 
of the late 60’s, a difficult task seemed to be ahead of the new Pastor. 
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However, two weeks after the induction, two of his suggestions were 
taken up by the church — to have a day of commitment for the members, 
and to make greater use of the buildings. To this latter end, a luncheon 
club was mooted, a committee formed and within a year, 45 people were 
sitting down to a cooked meal on two Thursdays each month. Following 
the day of commitment, Operation Agape started — a 12 week study course 
with the aim of helping the Fellowship to build stronger and closer relation- 
ships, to provide a spiritual healthy environment for worship and witness. 
The church supported a children’s mission, held in local schools in October. 
A photocopier was purchased. Applications for membership began to be 
received from people moving into the area. Within a year, the first baptismal 
service since July 1984 was held. Volunteers were needed to clean Haddon 
Hall. Church life began to return to normal. 


By the end of the decade, the church had held a mission week led 
by the Sussex Baptist Association missioner. Playgroup had come back 
under the control of the church. Two worship services were recorded, 
for broadcast by Trans World Radio. Children’s summer holiday clubs 
had started. Discussions began about building a link with a Protestant 
evangelical Church at Nogent-sur-Oise, in France. Two members, Peter 
King and Dai Davies, had been supported by the church as they went 
through ministerial training. Junior church was renamed and reorganised, 
to become Covenanters. Some of those who had left to join The Vine, 
returned into membership. As the troubled Eighties were left behind, 
maybe, just maybe, the church had come of age. 


Edna Payne’s story... 


We were evacuated to Battle in 1942, and we were there for 20 years. 
Len, my husband, was secretary and treasurer, and ran Sunday school at 
Battle Baptist Church. When we moved to Sidley, as Len was secretary at 
Battle, he wrote out his own transfer. By the time we were received in, David 
Jones was here. The church was lovely, it wasn’t overrunning with people, 
but we had all the things going. We used to go to the Lawrence’s for Bible 
study and there were youth groups and the Girls’ Brigade. 


The first church meeting we went to at Sidley, Mr. Kimber stood up and 
resigned (as secretary). He was always resigning something. He was very 
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difficult. They said we haven’t got anybody. Who can we ask? We had 

only just got there, and I was rejoicing in the fact that after twenty or thirty 

years of battle with Len being secretary and treasurer and everything else, I 

was going to have him to myself. And they said, Mr. Payne, would you? 

and I said no, no, and he said well, I’ll try. Oh no I thought here we go 
-_ again, and that was that. 


Maurice Redmill was quite good, everyone seemed to get on quite well 
with him. He was young and this was his first church. His wife was very 
reserved and quiet. He organised things and things went along . He was 
here for 11 years. There was no trouble then. 


We had that dreadful split then. When that came, it broke up my family. 
I think it brought about Len’s death in the end. He was a very sensitive 
man and he couldn’t take it. It was a terrible time, I shan’t ever forget that 
Sunday morning. We went to church on the first Sunday as it all broke up, 
all the young ones went during the week, all the Sunday school teachers just 
didn’t come. I can see the two or three of us that were left, and Pat Reigh 
coming into the Sunday School saying we’ll manage, we'll have an open 
school. I was up with the babies, all the other teachers had gone. All the 
children were asking where their teachers were. We did manage. Pat was 
very good, we had a few in an open school and a few came in and we got 
going again. 


Of course, a whole group went away and started up the Vine. It was a 
sad time. Then our present Pastor came and a lot of them now have come 
back and we are glad to have them back. 


We had a church meeting when some of them wanted to come back. Several 
said ‘no way, its been too bad, we can’t go on with it’. But I thought it 
isn’t the right attitude, you have to accept people back. Church life is difficult 


sometimes. 
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Chapter 8 
Today 


these pages. It may seem that the golden age of Sidley Baptist 

Church was in those sunny pre-war years, when 200 children 
went on Sunday School treats, and Joe Burt and his sisters organised 
walks and outings. However, the records we have of that period, are 
either the memories of those who were children at the time, or the 
newspaper reports and publications of the Mission. These reports show 
the Mission as they wanted the world to see them, and do not represent 
the nitty gritty of week-by-week church life. In reality, church life probably 
always had its difficult times. 


€— HURCH life is difficult sometimes. Five words which sum up 


Even today, there are occasional difficulties about who should do this 
or that, who left the photocopier on and (whisper it quietly) whether 
we sing too many modern songs and too few hymns — or vice versa! 
Yet, despite the niggles, and 50 years on, or even almost 90 years on, 
Sidley Baptist Church is still here today. As almost 11 years of John 
Roberts’ ministry to the church draw to a close at the beginning of 1998, 
the number of members stands at around 130, about the same as the 
early eighties. The age balance is different — just less than half of the 
members are under the age of 40; and about the same number live close 
to Sidley itself. 


Yet, there are strong echoes of the church’s roots in Sidley Baptist 
Church today. The annual week of children’s summer holiday clubs — 
such as Shipshapes, the Light Factory and most recently, Going Bananas! 
— have attracted up to 150 children in to the church each day. There 
have been Sundays in the past when there would have been that number 
of children on the premises — rather smaller premises, too! — every Sunday 
of the year. However, with changes in society — increased mobility, greater 
leisure opportunities for families, and Sunday trading — traditional Sunday 
school has assumed a lesser importance in community life. Holiday Club, 
in a different time frame, fulfils the same purpose — to teach children 
about Jesus. 


Nonetheless, children’s work continues on a Sunday, under the banner 
of Covenanters. Around 30 young people attend each week, to spend 
time in the services and to have their own classes. Appropriately, for a 
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church with a younger membership, the Sunday morning creche is 
bursting at the seams, and recently had to move to a bigger room — in 
fact, the biggest room there is! — in order to fit in all the babies and 
their buggies. 


Midweek children’s clubs have evolved over the years — girls’ sewing 
classes, boys’ PT classes, Girls’ Life Brigade, Boys’ Brigade, boys’ clubs 
and girls’ clubs — but now also centre around Covenanters, with two 
clubs on a Tuesday evening, Followers and Adventurers, and the older 
JUCOS, on a Friday evening. Sunday School outings have been replaced 
with an annual Covenanters camp, with about twenty children and staff 
going away for a long weekend to camp on a church floor elsewhere 
along the Sussex coast - at Seaford, Worthing or Littlehampton. 


Weekday mornings at the church see a hive of activity as Playgroup 
— recently renamed ‘Sidley Starters’ — operates each day, and Parents 
and Toddlers meet on Wednesday mornings. Here perhaps is the biggest 
change from previous years, as activities take place during the day, as 
well as in the evenings. Into that busy morning schedule, the Luncheon 
Club manages to provide a mid-day meal for up to 40 pensioners on 
two Thursdays each month. 


Teenagers are not forgotten in this weekly timetable. The YES group 
— the Youth Experience of Sidley — meets after church on Sundays, and 
alternate Saturdays, and recently started to go away together on camp 
for a weekend each summer. In essence, the YES group is the successor 
to the young people’s fellowships of former years. Other work with 
teenagers involves teams of two people out on the streets of Sidley, rain 
or shine, dark or light, making friends and building relationships with 
groups of teenagers, on one evening each week — and just as Hubert 
Smith went to the courts with some of his PT class, so today follow up 
to this street work involves visiting courts, young offenders institutions 
and remand centres, keeping contact with those in trouble. 


Then there’s the Women’s Fellowship. Week by week, perhaps since 
the very earliest days of the mission in Sidley Street, certainly since the 
Thirties, there has been a mid-week Women’s Meeting. Apart from 
the core children’s work, and Sunday services, nothing else has lasted 
longer. Today, the young mums of the church meet on a Monday 
lunchtime, for prayer and Bible study, but they’ll have to meet for a lot 
more years yet, before they catch up with the Women’s Fellowship! 
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Equally, the men have a long way to go as well. Only in the past 
few years have they met on the first Saturday morning of the month to 
have breakfast together, to pray and to listen to a speaker — anyone from 
a policeman to a gynaecologist! 


Full use is being made of the buildings which have changed so much 
over the last 85 years — buildings which are beginning to change again 
as the church redevelops the site to provide a larger worship area, improved 
entrances and new offices. 


Some events happen every week, others every month and others once 
a year — Harvest Thanksgiving, the Christmas party and the Elders and 
Deacons going on retreat together for a day in January. Some things 
are continuous, such as support for two members as missionaries overseas 
— the long serving Margaret Hobbs since 1991 with Interserve (the 
successor to BMMEB) in Cyprus, and since 1994, Prema Tennekoon with 
the Baptist Missionary Society, in Albania. In giving support, both now 
and in the past, to these and to others — Hilda Noble, Sandra Kimber 
and Doug Foster in Africa, our Baptist Missionary Society links Colin 
and Marcia Pavitt in Brazil, and Margaret Hobbs, previously in Pakistan 
— the church has directly supported missionaries on four continents of 
the world. In addition to those serving abroad, two more members — 
Steve Bailey and Simon Wheeler — have been supported as they train 
for full time ministry. 


An interest is maintained in many other missionary societies — the 
Leprosy Mission in particular, and nearer to home, the London City 
Mission and the Home Mission Fund, without the support of which 
Sidley Baptist Church would not have been able to afford to support 
its first full time Pastor. 


Wednesday evening meetings often have a missionary flavour too, 
with guest speakers from any number of missionary societies. Other 
Wednesdays have either church prayer and Bible study meetings or, at 
least monthly, Home Fellowships. 


Sidley Baptist Church started as a mission to Sidley, and as well as 
supporting mission overseas, continues to spread the Gospel in the village. 
The primary aim of the children’s work is to do just that. For adults, 
over these recent years, there have been Welcome evenings — user friendly 
Sunday evening meetings — Alpha courses, a door-to-door survey and 
invitations to special services. Texan Week in September 1996, with its 
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opportunities to invite friends to a meal, to a concert or an evening 
swimming, brought several people to know the Lord. 


In the afternoon on the second Sunday of each month, the church 
has been leading a worship service at Pebsham community centre, taking 
turns with other churches to maintain Christian witness on the estate. 
Once a month as well, at Auckland House, members take a short service 
on Sunday afternoon for the residents. 


Yet, in the midst of all this activity reaching out to village life, there 
is little that happens without it being centred around the word of God. 
Prayer meetings on Wednesday evenings, half nights of prayer, days of 
prayer with our sister church Beulah, all reinforce the need for speaking 
to, and hearing from, the God who loves us. 


Worship during Sunday services may have changed in style — a small 
music group, instead of just the organ, and more time of open worship 
— but there’s still echoes of the past even there. Electronics may have 
brought us the automated push button rhythms of a keyboard, but all 
those years ago, there was the organ ‘where you could put cards in and 
it would play by itself. Hymn books may be less in evidence, but there 
is little difference between a scroll hung from the ceiling displaying words 
to be sung, and an overhead projector, shining words on to a wall 
mounted screen. 


Whatever ‘style’ of worship is used, or whatever method of youth 
work is used, or whatever fashionable strategy for evangelism is used, 
at the centre of this church’s life and worship is still an unchanging God. 
He is the same God who gave the vision to the Methodists to start the 
mission to Sidley; the same God who gave the vision to Pastor Hockey 
to take over when the Wesleyan friends gave up; and the same God 
who gave the vision to Pastor Getley from Beulah to revive the mission 
in 1946 to build a church in the village of Sidley — still geographically 
close, but in other ways so very different from, the seaside town of Bexhill- 
on-Sea. 


This small booklet has been about some of the events and people 
who have served to make Sidley Baptist Church what it is today. A 
‘history’ such as this, inevitably, cannot record everybody and every- 
thing. There have been people who have been at the church, worked 
quietly away for many years, and then passed on to a better life with 
Jesus; those who have done little else except sit in church every Sunday; 
those who have come in for a while, passing through on their way to 
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a different church home; those who have given their lives to the Lord, 
been baptised, yet drifted away from church and the God who loves 
them. There have been events, things said, which are too recent and, 
occasionally, too painful to record; and other events are lost in the mists 
of time; but all of them, people and events, whether recorded in this 
booklet or not, have left a mark on the life of this church. 


What this booklet does record, is how diverse an assortment of people 
there are who, at any given time, make up the church. Yet, out of that 
diversity, God has provided sufficient gifts, abilities and resources for 
the sustenance and growth of the church. Of the people who are part 
of that church now, some will stay for many years in this small, oft 
forgotten Sussex village; some will move away from the village, the church 
or from Jesus; but if it is God’s will, a group of very ordinary people 
will continue to bring the Good News to Sidley — the Good News that 
— despite the differences of opinion, the arguments with one another, 
the impatience — God loves us. He loves not just ‘us’, but everyone. 
He loves everyone so much that He doesn't want people to do anything 
as embarrassing or boring as just ‘go to church’. He wants everyone to 
recognise the purpose of Jesus’ agonising death on the Cross, to learn 
of His forgiveness for our faults and failings, to give our lives to Him 
and to live our lives His way. 


There can be nothing else to hold these different groups of people 
together other than the love of that all-powerful, all-loving God working 
by the Holy Spirit through the lives of weak and selfish people. What 
has gone before can surely only be the beginning of this story and is 
the prologue to more, much more of, in Sister Dorothy’s words from 
50 years ago, ‘proclaiming Jesus as the answer to the world’s needs’ — 
Jesus who today, still changes lives. 


Kevin Sayers’ story... 


I was brought up in faith but about 14, despite going to a church school, 
I started to drift away from God. Coming up to 16, I had cancer and that 
made me very angry and very bitter towards God. Two years later, I had 
cancer again, but that was due to the treatment they had given me for the 
first lot, and that left me even more angry. And I had several years of illness 
after that, caused by the treatment and the drugs for both lots of cancer, and 
you can imagine I felt even worse after that. 
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I just drifted along, not really knowing what I was going to do with my 
life. I made a lot of bad choices — friends, habits, a broken marriage and the 
consequences of that, because I was always looking to fill a void inside me, 
which meant everything from meditation to new age philosophies, drink, drugs, 
anything like that. But nothing worked. 


Then I met Donna and we fell in love. Like me she had drifted away 
from God, but more as a result of cruelties in her life. Our lives have been 
quite similar really from a spiritual point of view. 


After a while, we both decided that we wanted to find our way back to 
God but we didn’t know how, until Simon, our son, joined Sidley Starters. 
And there we could see God at work in the community in Sidley. We knew 
this was the way back. The real turning point came last summer when Donna 
was very ill, and had to be rushed in to hospital. We prayed together very 
hard and I think, since we’ve been married, that was the first time we had 
prayed together. It worked very quickly. Donna got well. And we became 
convinced that Jesus was working in our lives, too. 


After attending a fellowship course and the Alpha course, I decided I wanted 
to know Jesus better. I know now that inner peace and security that I haven’t 
felt since I was a child and I know this is Jesus working in my life. I want 
to give my life to Him, in His service. 


It’s not been easy. I thought ‘That’s it, I’m sorted’ on the day I was 
baptised, but the enemy has fought back in a big way, and I’m ashamed to 
say, got back a foothold. But Jesus saves. Because I came to Him and asked 
for forgiveness, He forgave me. Because I asked for guidance, He guides me, 
through scripture, and through others without whose help I would still be in 
a pit of my own making. 


As well as asking, I am learning to listen and hardly a day goes by, 
without gaining a bit more understanding of the love of Jesus. It’s not always 
easy, but it’s always worthwhile. 


As God says in the Bible ‘— as I was with Moses, so I will be with 
you; I will never leave you or forsake you’. 
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Tania Drake’s story .. . 


I had been in contact with the Jehovah’s Witnesses for quite a few years 
and I was reading their Bible, so I thought I had an idea of what I believed. 
But I also knew that I was being quite pressured and I didn’t feel I could 
make the commitment. So I left off that. In the meantime I'd got married 
and moved away from London where I'd lived for quite a few years. Then 
my marriage broke up, I had a small child, and through all the process of 
that happening, went down hill really and lost a lot of confidence. I got very 
depressed and very frightened. I remembered what I had heard about prayer, 
and one day in desperation, I called out to God — whoever He was, whatever 
I decided to call Him on that day, just God I think! — and then things 
started moving really quickly. I suddenly had a burst of courage, and I moved 
back to where I used to live. At the time I was homeless, and I decided to 
claim my right to be housed, and try to put my life back in order. I was 
rehoused in Sidley. 


A few weeks later, I went to Parents and Toddlers at the Baptist church 
and I met people who must have seen me as I was — sad and frightened and 
lonely. They offered friendship to me. From then on I just kind of fell into 
being a Christian. I suddenly grabbed hold of it and I gave my life to Jesus. 
He was offering me something nobody had ever offered me before. He was 
offering me a rope to grab on to, to pull me up. 


My life has changed a lot. I feel much more like how I should be, more 
positive, and I’m getting on with my life now. I feel I've got a lot going for 
me, Iam much more confident and instead of being someone who has people 
to help them all the time, I feel that I am making a contribution, and that 
I am worth something. 


I feel I can be quite strong for other people now. I can help people if they 
need me to look after their children for a few hours. At the community centre 
I work in an after school club. We do activities with the children. It’s somewhere . 
for them to go so that the mums get a break. I am helping out with the 
children’s work at the church — I lead the club for the 5s to 7s. 


I am much more relaxed — I don’t need to worry, small things used to . 
become mountainous and petty worries used to drive me into the ground. I 
don’t seem frightened any more. 
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Sidley is a small Sussex village, about one and a half 


‘miles inland ftém the coastal resort of Bexhill-on-Sea. 


- This booklet tells of some of the story of Sidley and 


the Baptist Church which has stood at its heart since 
the beginning of the century. 


It is the story of a few of those people who have 
made the village and the church what it is today — 


people like David Perry, not only Sidley’s sub- 


postmaster in the Thirties but also Borough councillor, 
the ‘doctor’ and Sunday School Superintendent. 


It is the story of young people — small boys who 
ate their way through the Harvest Festival display, 
others who put baked potatoes down the back of a 
piano so that on Sunday it went thud, thud, thud and 
the young man who drove the church secretary’s car 


without permission and crashed in Watermill Lane. 


It is the story of ordinary Christian people who had 
the vision and commitment to bring Good News to 


Sidley. 
Rea on.... 


